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PREFACE 



The, time has not coma far an exhaustive treatise an 
sociology. Nevertheless the scientific description of loci* 
tty is we)! advanced, and ;he:e La no reason why it shmisd. 
remain inarticulate. There aio principles of sociology, 
and they admit of logical nrganizatioB, The preseat work 
13 ou apiempt ;□ combine the principles of aociolcgy in a 
coherent theory. 

Believing that sociology is a, psychological science, and 
that the dasciipti.cn of society in biological tOrms is a mis- 
take, I have cndeiTOUied to direct attention chiefly to the 
onychia ftsaecte of social phenomena. Association and 
aooial organization I bavt attempted to explain as conse- 
qaencea of & particular menial state ; namely+ the conscious- 
ncsSi o£ bind, whkli i& defined an page L7 its ^4 Statu of 
MiJBcmnanMa in which an; being, whether lorv or high in 
the scale of life, recognizes another conscious bring as of 
like kind with itself, 1 ' The consoioiisnoss of kind marks 
off the animate from the inanimate, TV Likin tie wide 
class of the animate it marks eff species and rucCS } witilia 
tlm r*c& it marfea off ethnical and political gronp-i, and 
Boeia] classes ! it is therefore the psychological gmund of 
social grouping and QistinctiotiS. The OODBOlDllSDeg? of 
kiiud. again, caatimmlly mores men to &CE as thay would 
not if they wore governed alsogedber by conjidcntiiUjJkS 
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01 Utility, fear, loyalty, or reverence; it continually pre- 
rents the thenretioajly perfect working' oi economic, legs!, 
political, and religions motive? : it is therefore the cause 
of ilia distinctively social phsnnanana oi comnuinicie?- 

Thia truth disclose? the haundarias of sociology and 
indioatoe the natural elasrihoetion of the aaeiiri setflnCAa. 
For the sake of seiautiflo completeness, and in order to 
meet the questions of advanced students of sociology, 
economics, and public law, T have in Hook L somewhat 
fully discussed tha probl^ma of rdasmfication and method. 
The garters! reader, and teachers who Use this volume as a 
class-book with student* who are unfamiliar with the sub- 
ject, may wisely pass from Chapter I- of Book I. directly to 
the descriptive macretof Rook II. 

With many changes of expression and arrangement and 
anme important changes thought, 1 have incorporated in 
i ll La work both u pamphlet oll “The Theory of Sociology,*' 
which was published in July, 1834, as supplement to 
Vol. "V,, No, L, of the riwsd* of the rimei-SMJL J.£<tienay of 
.Political a.nd Social Scien-a, arid alac this substance of arti- 
cles on social theory that I have from time to time con- 
tributed to periodicals, 

1 Uffli under mauy obligations to my colleagues of the 
Faculty Ot Political Science for EncCMuagurmsnt and as- 
sistance ; to my ever kind and helpful friend Professor 
Simon K. Patten for valuable suggestions nud especially 
for an opportunity to es amine advance sheet? of hig 
monograph on “The Theory of Social Force? "d ho T?r. 
Samuel M. Lindsay of thu University of Pcnuaylvauia for 
readin g my proof -sheet-S ^ and to EU4&y of my fwincr StU- 
deutfi, especially Miss Jane Louise Brownell, M.A., fur- 
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nuerly Bellow in Political Science in Bryn MWr College ; 
Misi Bertha Haven Putnam, Frafesenr William £, 

HipSey, Ph.TX nf tbo Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and Professor John FranGdih Crowell* Li.tt.D-, of 
Sms tli ColLog-e; all of whom Lave rendered me important 
asgislarjte Lb virioni ways. 

My heaviest oblation.. however, is to Mias Blown. eil, 
who hag helped the a-t every stage of my work, from the 
cnlfjtotLOLi of nUltdrial to Lhe verification o; references find 
the revision of manuscript. 

N±:rr Tuul, Fttarjajj, lSsfl. 
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THk publication of a third edition of this book offer.? 
an ojiportiin ity fur fvftyiui? s, few words in further eupda- 
natiun of Lh<s sociological views chat a. rn- hare presented, 
I h&VS not at any time supposed that those views would 
immediately he pdonceck Every scholar who i^s coiupe- 
tent to discuss bOciologiGitl iLeury Las himself arrived at 
earefuily matured oonelaen one whiah he must not hastily 
mollify or abandon. Any ccnreptiouR or conc-luaioiiE of 
mittti that differ from thO£* of other writers muet, with 
theiL'9, remain in controversy until impartial criticism 
sifts what is true find useful in them nil from whai is 
utiltue or worthless. 

The central demine of this hoot is that the ncniecious- 
ness of tinil distinguishes Social from nOa-suddl phe- 
nomena, and is the principal cause of social eon duet. 
Four objections have been made to Ll ■ J s thesis. They duo, 
namely ; Fiist^ that the phrase, ‘ l the conscioPGnegj of 
hind,” is only another mum for ” fellow- fouling. 1 ' and 
that, therefore, no new dire uvery lias hwn made in sw'l- 
ology ; second, that the oousoiouauees of hind is a biological 
rather than a sociological -rant, anil that it therefore dues 
not differ Bntiatd sociology irora biology ; third, tbat the 
eonseiousnesa of hind is oniy a metaphysical notion ;, and 
fourth, tli St even i< cite ponacicEianaiis of kind ia a social 
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fact of name sore, it ia utt any rare not a sooW force, 
and is therefore not a true came of social phenomena. 

To the first oi these objections it is a. gnfiicienfc repjy 
to rec&U an article jit which, a year before tide. Tclumi 
tvm piTbSishcj, 1 said : 44 This ooBStECiUbnOEH of kind is 

the elcmeutary, the generic social fact i it is sympathy. 
hjlLaw-feeimg in the literal its distinguished from the 
popular sense of the ward." 1 At the same time I inio- 
maced than there was more to be discovered in fellov- 
ieeliag than previous writers had observed- If I had not 
believed that the facts called for a new doucription. I 
should have, pat Into my first chapter a paragraph cun- 
sendiug that Adam E-tuith '*y the true founder of soci- 
ology, beciiuee it was from Smith's “Theory of Mom 
Sentiments 31 that l derived the suggestion which pres- 
ently grew into my conception of the conscion sness of 
kiutl, Were (. HOW re-writing the sketch of the develop- 
ment of eoc:al theory's I think that I should indeed damn 
for Adam Smith this first, plant among soDiologista. The 
recently recovered notes of Smith's ledums cm “Jus- 
tice, Police, Kovcnuc, and Arms" show that Smith Else] 
Hkutrked a eompieto system of social science, The sys- 
tem ia structuredly weak, however, because this great but 
always cautious philosopher was evidently never quite 
sure in hi(? own mind whether the prime cause of sorda: 
relations should ha sought in that generic sympathy 
which is discoursed of in ” The Theory o: Aloral Senti- 
ments/' or in the advanUgtb o£ mutual aid which are 

1 “ Sociology and lL* Atafrut Ueituee ; Tli£ Origin of the Social 
EKK'ifip. 11 jintieJS ef Efts Artarn'Cun AlAdttty af -FiiEUito! u-ntf j&Mfoi 

§cUn<x, V.nL V n Xfi. Mspitl, ll&JD. p, VftO. 
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it Scribed in ‘■'The Wraith of Nations.” In the years 
ib.At tu ive passed iince Adorn Smith's death, thought tiu» 
been busy with the ] orgsmiEaciuo of the sooi&l 
soisnese. and it is possible for us now to ahun some 
errors that. he did not avoid, The most Important claim, 
then, tbit [ make for the sociological theory that is here 
presented, is that I have throughout insisted chat fnllow- 
faBling is a cause Id social phenomena, and that mutual 
aid is an effect- It ii upon This fandaiuetri&l position 
that I find myself in, disagreement with chose. who hold 
that mutual aid is primary.. Rightly or wrongly* [ he- 
lie vo that the true pOLJit of departure for sociology ls 
found in ‘-The Theory o£ Moral Sentiments " rather than 
in - l The Wealth of Nations," The stoue that ihe Wilders 
UL political eotmoiE\ rejected. will, 1 believe. become the 
head of the termr for sociology. 

Frorn the firct. however. 1 bar? ?jnppnRfrd. that die cun- 
b-ciousnass of kind, as J nonces ve it, contains some elements 
that were not present in A dim £ttlL$h*s no lion of LL &yto- 
pathy*” and for this reason I have not thought that I 
ought to credit the central idea of my hook to Mm- This 
consideration brings mo to the three remaining objections 
to my thesis. 

I citim&t admit that the conaeiousnesa oi kind is merely 
i biokigic&l fact. Differences and likenesses of kind are 
legitimately tacts of biology,. but a cpnscrdJiatWflS of diflet' 
once or of likeness must be culled a faot of psychology 
ot * feet of sociology, if these sciences arc recognised, 
iW much 1 think will be admitted to bu reasonably clenr. 
To discriminate sociology IrCni psychology is perhaps 
more diincult. All the phenomena oi mind are found 
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it individual minds. Certain phaRcs oi the individual 
toniCSOLLSne-SS, however, have for many generations been 
known as social, ir.d other phases have been known as 
anti -social, states uc mind. The social, states of the mind, 
the conduct thaL results firmi them, and the relations of 
individuala to otiu another that hive been established by 
sociaJ tanAutt, may collectively he called the godm! phe- 
nomena oi min d. In the broad ent sense of Lhu word, 
psychology is the sc.iea.ce of all mental phenomena, in- 
eludiag social conduct and rejatiOESs. lu a narrower 
Fenge, it is the science of tile tlaiOS. only* of the mhd 
itself. Iel actual acicntihc researeh ail<] exposition, psy- 
chology is restricted to the narrower field, while the 
conduct, tliafc ia caused by social stales of mind and tlio 
relations among individual* and groups □£ i mli v-idu : lLs 
that are created hy habitual conduct, am handed over to 
sociology. To give Hcietnidc precision LO this demarca- 
tion, it ia necessary to define a social State of she mind, 
whi^h ia thu phenomenon that psychology and goc.iology 
have in common. According CO the argument of this 
volume, the simplest known ar conceivable social staLu 
of the mind is a sympathetic ganseipugneEa □£ .r&scin- 
h :-.nce between the self and the not-aclf. Consequently, 
4 [masc-inuanesa o£ difference between the -Self and the 
n-3t-setf sa a fact of psychology Only ; while a sympathetic 
conac-iousnesa of raaemMamcis between LLe selr" and the noC- 
sdf ia boLh a :ael of psychology and a datyro of sociology. 
In otbet words, tbe apprehension by the salf of its etro 
imaspc in the not-adli berths to ms to be the rnttural pcini 
oi departure of sociology from psychology, if there. ia t 
indeed, a branching of the due science from the other 
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which it ie dagirabie to recognise by Ltie use of these 
two names. 

The attempt to confound the MmaeioUEnesg ot kind 
with Bcinai reproducrjoD+ which b&S here acid there been 
made, hardly cads for serious- consideration, The coto 
arimigjifiss of kind is different from HCrnial instinct and 
normally controls it. Living creatures do not commonly- 
WiLe with individuals c-i other than their own specie*. 
White men do Jiot usually marry black women ; gentle- 
man do npt habitually wed their cooks or Indies their 
coachmen, In fact. upon the common testimony of mjijs- 
tmd, there is no sphere in which the GOnsciDuaness of 
kind is on the whole more tyrannous, th&B it is in ibuL 
oi the Sexual relations? ft permits or Encourages the 
union oi mdividnalg who ore in some defies different nr 
uutqual, but it rigorously liscea the permissible degree, 
and regards the ll&ioti or thCae m-ko differ in ttEoeses a* 
symptomatic degeneration. 

^Tot more deserving o£ consideration. is the opposite 
assertion that the consciousness of kind i& only a meta, 
physical abstraction. A. gulScieot demons [ration o£ its 
conorct-e reality is afforded Le the proof that it i? a)so St 
sociftliitiug force, I could not adopt Adam Smith's word 
11 sympathy,” nr the familiar term “ fellow-feeling,” AS ft 
□amt- for the primary soeial pSumomsnnEi, because it was 
necessary to reeognise the clement- of perception. At 
the same lima 1 wished to avoid any exclusion oi the 
element of feeling, and so I could not choose the phrase 
11 perception of kind ” or “idea of laud, 1 " The conscious- 
□ess oi kind. then, as 1 conceive it, is at -once perception 
end feeling- To deny ihut there ts a reality correspond' 
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ing tn this conoeption 5a to deny suuli trcinSndo'iis fiDti&l 
farts ii s race hatreds and class. prejudices, But a COJ1- 
stLuusjLCts of kind t hat includes feeling ^vEtJi perception is 
dynamic, Tt Ls a, powet, ts& leal as that consciousness of 
disciplined strength wMoh fights victorious battles, ox as 
than consciousness of weakness and demoreiKrair.irm which 
hastens jBgloiltMlfl retreat. As 1 isndurstand it, then, chuti 
cousciOLisneSi of kind, is both a difforEniiatiag mark of 
eooliiI phenomena and a true Euciaiizing force. 

The method^ uf Ita action, however, ate often, ex- 
tremely subtle, and axe usually oomph Gated, I am well 
aware that I have made only a mere beginning in the 
work of understanding and explaining them. The trouble 
h that, the consciousness of kind is m ever- changing 
state of miudr It is mot tn be ones and for all identified 
with tku consciousness of species, nr of race. Or el class. 
Or of similarity of moral nature, although, at nuy given 
moment it mov, in fact, he Identical with any one ot 
these, It is b, thing uf degree, and like all phenomena 
of degree it loses somewhat of intensity as it expands, 
and it becomes intense as ii becomes exclusive, The 
ahifting elements of circumstance ami the varying moods 
of personality mast he taken inLo account before we cun 
tell bow the consciousness of kind will form itself and 
will direct action in any concrete case- Au. artistic tem- 
perament. for example, may be strongly attracted Thy like 
temperamental in another nation, or even race, than As 
own, A philanthropic enthusiast may he mure- strongly 
drawn to kindred natuies among the destitute, than to 
acquaintances □£ Ida own social rank. 

Forming and Etc ting under varying conditions, the com 
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sCtOUEneSE of kind thus assumes p^ofean modes which may 
E* called the social forces. 31 y analysis of theso in fiaos 
IV. is a very slight and possibly only a provisional con- 
tribution to the study nF social dynamics. It tvar- espe- 
[dally cp this part of sociology that 1 referred in the first 
sentence of my first preface* J hope ultimately to com- 
plete a tnudi fuller account of social law and cause. 
At present 1 vrish only to say that. I ihiuk it. would ix- 
helpful Lf we could agree to raake a distinction between 
viciali&hig forces and social forces. The designation, 
” socializing forces 11 1 would apply to. all forces that 
set toil ftlrtU social ends, — -tliat L-reata association, perfect 
social organisation and develop a social nature. They 
may arise Outside of society or within it. Soil and di- 
mat a, lor example, and the appetites and passions id 
individuals am often socializing; forced- ['lie designation 
■■ social forces 1 ’ i Tvtnild apply only to forces that origi- 
nate in society, but to them 1 would always apply it, 
whether they act towards social, or towards non -social, 
or even auti-aoeul, ends. The attitude of the crowd 
towards the individual, for example, is a social force, so 
is public Opinion, fo is a popular ideal. The original 
and valuable writings of Professor Ward and of Professor 
Patten seem to me io he for the Tttoet part studies of 
11 SMill iztlig "' forces 5 while -.Jiase nf Professor Dm-kheiiD, 
ProfrtsA-ir Le Boo, and Professor floss are more strictly 
studies of " sodal " f&rces- 

1 d.0 not at present wish tc modify the account that 
1 have given of “■The Social Mind,” or to substitute a 
new nomeneSatur# for the terms thai I have emploY^d. 
Aa tong us everybody tslks about '‘public □pinion.” the 
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"popular Mfusoianjca,'' Hie “ sovereign will of the jpeopl e, ” 
and so on, nobody need be deceived by such terms as 
“the social consciousness ,' 1 “the social mind , 11 “she social 
memory . 11 and ' k the social will/’ No careful read-BT of 
these pages -tv Ell suppose that I believe :n a Bocial Ego, 
a social MfflSfflHU.Tl4 or a transceadantal somewhat utst 
and above indiv ideal miiada. My view 01 the whole 
subject is mad? perfectly clear. I hope, when I say that 
by che social will I mean nothing more and. nothing loss 
than the concert of individual wills. It Is desirable, 
h<ra-ever, that the noiueacjaune ai EoeioSogy should be 
much enriched, and a technical use of the terms "social 
iniluence,” ^social ascendency," aad w social control, 1 " 
wldch has been suggested by Professor Ross, will, I think, 
be very helpful- The phrase L: social control 11 is espe- 
cially valuable because it La comprehensive, A. purposive 
action of the social will is only one of the modes of goei.ii] 
control, and the phrssu the Eocial will " is therefore too 
-specific and definite to- become a good general turn. 

The method of thU hook ia avowedly and without 
apology deductive as well as inductive. I do not admit 
that science can get on without speculation. It cannot, 
as a distinguished scientific thinker said the other day* 
even get- on without guessing* and one of its most useful 
ru.nctiO’it it to tlksplacB hud and Irnitlesji guessing by 
the good guessing that ultimately leads- to the demon- 
stration of new truth. Strictly speaking, all true indue - 
tk-n is guessing ; it is a swift intuitive glauce at a mELss 
of facta to Eee tf they wu&a anything ; while enact scien- 
tific demonstration is a complex process of dfldtwtiw crui- 
olusEons f'Nitn the inductici] and ~ben resting the deduced 
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conclusions by tbu obserTadou ol more farts, This ig 
what bad been going on in l-ho study ol natural seleu- 
iiooa. fur example, since Darwin's death- Darwin himself 
carried bis otto instigations through all three of the 
normal stages of scientific method. The Ona Imperative 
tibugLlLcn resting On the scientific writer is to use lan- 
guage that svLlE clearly reveal to the reader bow much 
of the study in hand is still in the guesswork stag*, how 
ranch of it is in the deductive stage, and bow much of it 
hag arrived a£ verification- I hope that most of the 
readers of this volume will bo able to see that much 
sociology is us yet nothing more than mrefuj and sug- 
gestive gueg^work ; thai sams of it is deductive ; and 
that a litd* of ii. enuugh to encourage us to continue cur 
researches, is veritied knowledge. 
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Mh\h VAR HA RKMCII INSTITUTE, 

TRICHUR. COCHIN STATE, 

PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 

CHAPTEB t 

THE SOCm-LOGICAL IDEA 

WiTrciv thstt Broad grouping of animal species which 
ii knows as geographical distribution then: 3a a minor 
grouping of uni mala into swarms, ]5e]d^ OT bands, and of 
human population into hnzdes. clars, tribes, And nations* 
r rhsas natural groupings of C01lMi0Ll& individuals are -he 
physical basis orsooia!; phenomena. Society, In the origi- 
nal meaning of the word, is companionship, converse, 
Association, end all true social facts are psychical in t ljei J- 
nuture, But mental life :U t-Jie individual is lint mar® de- 
pendent- oa physical arrangements oi brain and nerve cells 
chan social intercourse and mutual effort are dependent 
on physical groupings of population. It ia therefore in 
keeping 1 with the nature ei things tLal the word (l &ndety 11 
means also the individuals, collectively cacsidered, who 
mingle and converse, or who are united or organized for 
any pUrpCtiC of common concern. F urth&rmorft, from these 
concrete ideals wa derive tiie abstract notion of saciety a* 
the union itself, the organisation, the 3un of formal rela- 
tions, in which associating individuals are bound together. 

Combining these ideas we find that <mr thought of soci- 
ety is already acme what complas, Yet- ;c would remain 
Ertill inadequate if we failed to take account of the 
interdependence of temporary aud of enduring forms of 
as!- Delation i of momentary rcmveis a uad of permanent 

3 
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GrgBniMdon' of free agreement ail ft of obedience-com- 
pelling power; ui artificially formed unions, and of those 
a glf-p?r£*t dating comnmnities> tho tribes , cities, had ft Li' 
dons, within which, the minor phenomena ef jiflawdatfon 
have plans. 

rot the purposes or political science the distiincriiort 
between il natural " and Apolitical " society hil* jl formal 
importance, Bentham's definitions of these forms, su the 
* Fragment ou Government," are perfect o£ their kind, 
“Wheii a lumber of pererms {whom we smy etyle sub- 
jects),"! 1 ^ says, hL uru supposed to he in the habited paying 
obedience to ft person, or an assemblage of persons,, nf it 
known and certain description {whom we may call gov- 
ernor nr governors), &ueh persons altogether (kabjects and 
governors) are said to be in a state of political society, 11 
w Wkn a number of pmsons are supposed to lie in lire 
habit of rnrivtj:£iftg with 6Mh other, at Lhft sanw time that 
they art not in any such habit ai mentioned atx>vO, they 
are said to be in a state of natural society/' 1 Keveitheless, 
the difference is one of degree only, ns Betitham goal on 
to shew, lL It in with them a^ with light and durkneea; 
however distinct the ideas may he that, are, at first men- 
tion, suggested by Those names, the tilings themselves have 
no determinate hound Lu separate them." Sooner or later 
converse develops from within ii&elt the forms of govern- 
ment and of obedience, Association passes by insensible 
gradations into definite and permanent relations, Organi- 
zfttion, in IK turn, impErm stability and uetiniiene^S to 
{he social group;, the paychic liie and its physical basis are 
evolved together - 

Thus mir idea, of society becomes the thought of ft vaat 
end intricate natural phenomenon, the conception of a 
eosmlc "act* marvellous and fascinating. We perceive 
tlrnt it is in u minor son&e of the word, Only* that society 
is merely converse, or merely a number of individuals 

i Cfcmrtfli l, Pamsrtphji X anti XI. 
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asSOClS-ting for any nui'pcwe. In the larger and scientifi- 
cally important sense, a society is a naturally developing 
group of cunsc-ious beings. i:n winch converse passes into 
dciiuibe velatioii^JiIpH tin.'. t. in the eouras of time, are 
wrought into a complex and enduiing organ: zacifui. 

E^aut- knowledge of society as Llms conceived is among 
our latent, acquisitions. Besides society, nothing else in 
nature, except the mystery uf Life itself, h&i so deeply 
impressed the human imagination, and with nothing elsa 
but life itself lias imagination played. £u IreeLy. No 
imago has been too fantastic, no a peculation ton mystical, 
HO belief too absurd, to enter into the dcSCtipciOD and 
philosophy of society. 

The beginnings of a scientific observation Otsll ttassi- 
dcaciun of Sutifij fioti, and of trao generalization from 
them* are preserved for us in the <[ Republic ” and the 
u Laws of Plato, and ia the “ Politics” or Arigtotle, bat 
ihev are beginnings only. In these works, however, 
society is interpreted in its integrity, as organized in, tbo 
city Or the itate, while under tLa Rumcm Empire, during 
the Middle AgCs aud after the revival of learnt tig, all 
scientific studies of social phenomena were but fragmen- 
tary, 3cm-j were economic, some wore legal, som- were 
ecclesiastical. And some were political. Nu on& attempted 
to describe Use eolation and social organization in their 
completeness * no one tried to comprehend the concrete, 
viral whole, Only in the pjesent century, b&Tro scientific 
methods been systematically Applied to this larger task, 
Blu, cnee applied, in the study of society as in other 
depanittODtS of research, scientific methods have been 
riolilv uewnnled wiLh substantial additions to the SUTO of 
truth. Already WO are in possession of A rapidly enlarging 
body of verified and reasoned knowledge of toeud relations. 
It fa nufc LOO Much to claim that we have now. at length, a 
sociology, wlsith nifty be defined as the systematic dascrip- 




fi FElSClPtBa of swcaOnocjx 

tion aad exphniLtion of society Tie wed a& a whole. It is 
the general atitnce of social phenomena. 

The word * l sociology n w-%3 first used by Auguste Comte 
fu tlifl " CoUPS de philoaopkie positive, 11 iis i ntunci for a 
comprehensive social science, ■conceived as a j>art of a 
positive or verifiable philosophy, and h was Comte who 
firs i ritt clearly the important* tif sapnnri ing ths Lil&niHnts 
of such a science from irrelevant materials, ideas, and 
methods, and who first nut together in one QongepLmn all 
tiie ready necessary elements, l J lfttO and Aristotle had 
neither separated policies from er.hir.s, nor the SC ten W of 
politics from tilt: art, In * igli te C U th-ofcn tuiy disCuaaionE 
political science had been hope -ess !y confused with the 
revolutionary spirit. Kaither Habbes nor Montesqnien, 
norths economistE, had studied society in all its aspects, 
and notwithstanding the influence of Hume* to whom 
C-omtfi wsia indebted for whatever is t-mc in his notions of 
catLsation, 1 social explanations were still to a great extent 
theological and metaphysical. 

It was Comte, then, who first turned a niLinnalistie 
search 4lght upon rl.* confusion, who insisted that society 
must he viewed as indivisible and Org&uie, and who sought, 
therefore, to found a science of socle' phenomena in llielr 
coordinated entirety, — a seicncg positive in ins methods, 
bfeed on a wide cWtva-tLOJi of facts, and, as a science, 
separated onto for ail from political ait and from revoln- 
tionuiy purpose. Aeoordingly, sociology, as ha under- 
stood it, was to be exactly equivalent to social physics, 
for the task of tuCiokgy fehoilM be to discover the nature, 
the natural cans*?, arid the natural laws of society, and 
to banish from histniy. politics. and economica all appeals 
to cbe metaphysical and the aupemituml, ms tkoy bad been 
banished from astronomy ar.d from chemlscrv- Comte 
believed that- by following tbs positive method sociology 

1 Snn TT10J1 y : ■* Lty finnncipi;, Addw-sm^ 3.nrl EeYiOwe 3r ; JJ Ttie 

SdeilLiilC AEJ&cLa, Ol Fr>ijtl rinm. " 
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ConW "hew me ia gnod measure a science if previsioa&t 
forecasting tile course of pnogit&s, 

Since Comte b sociology has iwco developed mainly ty 
man who have felt ttL& fail force of ml impulse [.'lilt has 
revolutionized geiencitie thinking t*f all Time to come. 
The evolutionist asplajiatitm of the nirtunJ world has 
made its way info ovary department of knowledge. The 
law of natural ecIlC Lion end the conception of life AS ft 
pioces? of Adjustment of the organism to its environ ms at 
have become ihs core of the hi mingy null lIjc psychology 
of to-duy, It was inevitable that the evolutionary philos- 
ophy should he extended to embmee tho Eocieil phenomena 
oE human lift The SCLCiViO tliot had traced life from 
protoplasm to man could not Stop witll explanations nr 
his In turned constitution, It must rake cognizance of Ills 
manifold external rchi lions, of the i-thnical groups, of the 
natural societies of meii| and of nil the phe LiOEfttna that 
they exhibit, and inquire ifliether these thiuga also are not 
ptodiiL ti of i-Le universal evolution. Therefore, we tind 
not only in tha earlier mitfiBf# of Mr. Herbert Spfrtteer, 
but also ill those of Darwin and Professor Haeckel, sug- 
gestions, of an evolutionist account of sue Lid relations. 
These bin 13 were not of themselves a sociology. For 
this, other factory derived directly by induction r'ratn 
socLt] phenomena* wore needed. Hut such hints- sufficed 
to show where some ot the ground lines of the n*W Mi^nee 
mustii*; to roveftl Roma of its fiJUdasoentaL conteplEans ] 
and CO demoriErrutc that the sociologist must- hs not only 
historian. economist, and sialisttcian. hut biologist and 
psvehoJO^ht as well , 1 On evolutional lines then* and 
through the lft-bours nr evolutionist thinkers, modem S«> 
ology has taken shape. It is aa interpretation of human 
aodfity in terms of natural causation. It refuses to look 

J Thla dees not mam Lb at Le Es w cmastniuL smSdmgr a* “■ mosaic ol 
lioloatwl, psywbalflgjGSl, ecouam-.ra'l, and jLJMrtCBl nrinfLpks, a ptticediire 
t!i at ttduM itE.i^y a Kitaliy faUe cnnjifiJHiMl oJ Ols: suaniii Slid l"9 na?c.ni>i. 
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upon humanity a-j oucsidt; of the cosmic process, and as a 
law LLELtO itself Sociology is an attempt to account fci 
the origins growth, structure, and activities o£ society by 
the operation of physical, vital, and psychical causes, work- 
lily together iu a, process pf evolution. 

It k hardly necessary to eay that iho most important 
endeavour in this direction is contained in Mr, Spencer 'a 
evsteuL of ** SynriieEic Philosophy.’’ In that great work 
the pnociplaa of sociology are derived from principles 
of psychology and of biology. Social development is) 
regarded as a fluper-organia evolution. it is a process 
in which aEl the organic and pay a hie phenomena q{ human 
lil'e are GOinhined :n larger forms uf tlllricato jtl Orderly 
cnicpleiitY. Hr, Spencers conception of society as m> 
gflilic is more definite than Comte's. In Mr. Spencer’s 
view, society k an urges uism, not in more fanciful analogy, 
os in the “ Leviathan ,L of Hobbes but really; and not 
roorally only, hot physiologically as well, bEcausiEj, in Ira 
conatituti aL, there is a division of labour that exLtmls 
hevond andividoaLg to groups and organizations of individ- 
uals, There in a sustaining System, made up of industrial 
groups; a distributing system, made up of oommeroial ac- 
tivities; a:ui a rcgtiltittog 5y£ tem, made up of political and 
religious agencies, Mr. Spencer takes much pains to show 
that the ethical progress and happiness, of mankind are 
conditioned by this functional OTganixarioD of society., bub 
he dees not expand -iis fully as we could wkb the thought 
of Plato, who found iu the social division of labour the 
basis and the true type of the ethical life* and SO prepared 
the why for a conception of society It a meana in che per' 
faction of human personality. 

If Mr, Spencer fails in etunc degree at thk point, he 
leaves little to lie desired in the perfect deCnii-caeas with 
■which he correlates social organ! -aSon. with universal 
physical processes, Most of the writer* who have passed 
judgment uu Mr. Spencer’s sociological docilities have 
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bailed to inform Llieinse] ves upon t2ie under lying ptfiiiiL- 
pled from which liis conclusions h&ve been drawn. They 
Lave sought his BDciodcgical eyfiteoi in those of bis bucks 
that bear scatological titles, while, in fact, die basal 
theorems of big Bgainlogical thought Srt EUSitterCd. through- 
out the B-etond llillf of tile volume called 11 Flint Frinotples, M 
and itin =!T be put together by the r&adfir with soma labour. 
Theses thooieniir, taken together, are an interpretation of 
social changes in terms of those lawg of the persistence 
of force, the direction end rhythm of niGliQu, the in tegra- 
tioa of matter and the differentiation of form, that, to- 
gether! make up Mr. Spemcui’s wrll-knOWa formula of 
universal evolution, Society, like the mate vial world and 
the living organism, -undergoes integmlLoh find differen- 
tiation. It passes Item The homogeneity and iqdefiniteness 
of ooi)-organi nation tr. the heL* ragis-aelty and doiiniteneaE 
of orgatiinsuioji, The ultimate cause of d) these char-ges 
i? the universal equilibration of ttnergy, Uoiutc u&cd the 
terra ^social nbities in a merely rhetorical way, a- a 
Uftllte for so-iia'i order, ami *■ s octal dynamics ' ns a name for 
progress. Mr. Spencer, juoce stieutilie, adheres to precise 
physical notions- Social station is. for him an account of 
so-cial la:aus in oqu ilit riim- PerfeCL equilibrium is u6VGr 
reached in fact, because of disturbing changes, themselves 
a consequence of an equilibration of energy between so- 
ciety a ud its environment, Actually, however, the static 
and the kinetic tendencies are thimielvCs bolulluud, ant! 
the result, in society, as in the solar system and in the 
living hodv, is a- mo via? equilibrium. 

All this, obviously. Is a physical! explanation of social 
forms and metamorphoses. and Spencerian sociology in 
genend, whether formulated hy Mr- Spencer, or by other 
writers undei the influence of his thought, is to a large 
eitenl a physical philosophy of soaiftty, notwithstanding 
its liberal use of biological and psychological data. 

Nevertheless, such physical interpretation is not the 
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whole of evolutional sociology. For not only does semi- 
ology inaiati upon a. leoagnitign of she ur.tf, y that under- 
lies all the various phases of sdeiety llnil art investigated 
by special social stienees, it ineHte a!w _thai one funds* 
mental logic underlies tbs objective! or physical, and the 
subjective or volitional espLamtiona of social ^benoaictLa, 
These rvo eaplauitlOQB gcnrfln derl with each other in 
economic And in nalitsciil philosophy through many cert.* 
tunes. Beg inning with r .be l “ Polities ! " of Aristotle, there 
was developed t-hmugh Bodin, Montesquieu, and the 
physiocrats, an objective eaplMUttiott in termi of race, 
soil, climate, heredity, and historical conditions, Through 
Grotins. tiubbes. Lochs, Hume, Eta nth am, Berkeley, Kant, 
and Hegel, there was davolopivl a subjective interpretation 
in terms of human nature, utility, ethical imperatives, and 
ideals, But the two nxnlamnLimss ware never brought 
fa til y face to face, Tfaa limits of thought (hat never wore 
broken over by attempts to investigate the unity oi society 
itself, likewise were undisturbed by any really seimiUib 
attempt to arrive a: usity *t interpretation . 1 The nearest 
approach to such ur-ity in fact was nude, quite nnnnn- 
s piously on the part lt& author, lr che jncoiBparable 
political writings oE Burks, In systematic sociology only 
do we tiud a dtetinoc- recognition of both social volition 
and physical evolution and a conscious grappling with the 
problem of their scientific ra conciliation. 

Ae the objective mmi-pretn-lion, extremely crude in 
the philosophy of Coin be, lias undergone rapid develop- 
mr-nc in later tkougbs, so ton has the subjective interpre- 
tation. though unfortunately not iu anything like the sama 
degree, Comte believed shat scientifically trained stiteSr 
m bel could teotgam&e society and guide Its progress. In 
Mr, Spencer's phiiotiufihy, the thought lias become pir- 

1 Tlw! IT.!!L'h1::ili day [jilt: fltfptitna in tt,K naiat <iF LSa Luislsr it lie 
liics. For layteU, I dn riH tbLni -.kiL Htfivlk ksmwledgo (rf phjswsl 
HiecM WU SUfficSftltt W he rzu.Lir.lcd H GO afiitiGrHliOL, 
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titdly licg-rLti’ne, The stafceamsji cannot make society bet- 
ieT l^y hi* ai t. but Jie can make its mduflaitely worse- Id 
die writings os' Mr. Le&ter F. Ward 1 the thought has 
again bedtime wholly posiLiva, Society can eon vert the 
natural process of ewlntion info an aiTifioias processi. 
It L-itn vdlidoiially shape its aim destiny, It utm become 
teleologically progressive. In the elaborate worts also 
of Ldlenfeld,- Dr. A. SchaiMe. 3 und Profes^ur C uillu-u in b 
De Greer, * whose habits of thought are naturalistic hot 
whose studies have included a patient examination of -.ho 
cisiHus of weialifcftttr there is a full necoguiiLon of the social 
will. Finally, in the critical essay of M- Alfred Fouiliee i 
there is a detailed review of the historical relation? of 
idealism and naturalism in social philosophy, and a bxLll- 
imi attempt to demonstrate the identity of physical sad 
voliciourd plianomcna. which 31. Fomllfie conceives as 
phases of a process of evolution by “idea forces-* 15 
Upon a close examination of these comprehensive works* 
however, it U found that their explanation of society in 
terms of Volition uks ilOt been worked out with that 
scientific precision which aharaoterlaes their explanation 
in terms of physical law. in fact, eh the method that bus 
been followed by so ms of the most eminent expounders 
tr£ aoL-loltigy. there is a serious error that has broughE 

nnjuerited discredit upon tbelv science. The objective 
explanation lias aw-ttsmatically been carried out, niter 
having been reduced to its lowest terms in the formula 
of physical evolution, hut the subjective eipliouticm has 
not in like manner been carried through the whole range 
of social pheciouuma. Much less has it been rsthic*i to 

1 DyDBtuic S&aLsIogy ’■ and “The EafcMc Factors ol ClrflraitlaiiL " 
1 Ot'iAn k"i.L Ci tier p|lM ^coiclwiEfi'ajir'haK iLlf ZukuzifL 11 
* 11 Dim uud T/f.lif ii lTl:. Si jrpcH." 

■» 11 TiLLr-.-*dii:.tiiic. A Ld biekJu^e. ,f 
^ " La sdtmee socials nenteniptralm” 

s O. ±"miiLlee> “Lt Ptycliglojjin dt; id^ea fiiriiSi " aud lL L’^fOl'lliOU’ 
uiime tiea Ldtes £wcc5,' T 
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terms of is single motive or primnpfa;. uniquely character' 
lying the L-DU^ions individual BJ, a social being, HU (I detec- 
QiLuij]^ all bia social relations its SO far its they nra volitioo- 
^lly created. Instead of an attempt to find finch a principle, 
to deduce from it all its c*mfl*qiifliie«a f Mid to organize about 

it the conditioning motived Of ciiyumsfanetis thatshuUid be 

Eiife&tl into accuont, there haa been ii tiresome endeavour to 
enumerate all the motives. tbftt actuate man m his varied 
relations, and in the satisfaction cf ail his want*, as if nil 
mod res ware of coordinate importance to sociology^' The 
result IS not the seasoned knowledge that is science, 

ThL= method is remarkable for two reasons- It, rsverseR 
the method that has boon used effectively ia die physical 
iuteipretetion 01 society. It verses the method ibac bas 
beeu applied suooeesfnlly to subjective interpretation ia 
politics, and especially ia economics. Foliticrl economy 
does. not construct its doctrine of conduct by inventory, but 
by abstraction* Taking Lho fonu of a pure theory of util- 
ity, ennnnmic .Science has recently rmilargone t remarkable 
development, Thu purely abstract analysis begun by Cour- 
not, Jerons h and. ETofrasot Leon Wuiras> ami con tinned by 
AisSLtian and American wonamists. Las sborv u that the phe- 
nomena of economic motive and cholee r and consequently 
thu economic activities and rebidous that arc; determined by 
choice, can he formulated not only scientifically, in a quali- 
tative anuio, Lute von oiftthematioally. If snei-DSogy rntpeubS 
*0 attain scientific precision it must follow this significant 
example of the value of consistent method 

It tmisi hi sdnmtt-dj thou, that much important work in 
sociology is fairly Open to the scientific criticism that has 

1 The Isit-tDok vrjilm, BtliilL auJ VLilceni. J1A7C gone erens; faraatn 
say dial Ll SiMdalfigj In Si* &pH uiftlyUcal department, or d«crip- 

Cto aaclobcT, Is tbe orj{iui.3H»n of *1J the positive Iciowleiigp of iflaia 
ami of society fuTTUihod by the icjcr.-u unU Eub-scloDuej ul/W ii?.=l.g- 
natuiil ut :yc}'.i!;i rnu-. r Gie lilies, U.^ltgv, Amliixejpnl 0 £V, fayct-lr-tv- 
HrlatJogj 1 , !>5iii3g7apEiy t Hlatcocj, Po1I - Jm, 1 and EgoziojuLc Science, ? -ni3 
Elbics/ 1 " kl An Introd&ctl-m to tho &isdv of SocLcty," pane G-3. 
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been urged against L L by disbelievers le the- possibility of a 
geuaral scioncs q £ society, Sociology, il judged by such 
wo rk. Inns started out ia explain society as s. whole and 
itself has bailed h> attftia Unity □£ method. It Lns given 
the impreaBion that aagial science is catholic but rot ftohtt 
anb, time il CftL. depict society La its wholeness only by 
enumerating its pans, and that it reuse necessarily fail to 
dfiLiiorLstrtibe the underlying uniry alleged. 

It might be thought that sociology could meet this criti- 
cism by surrendering ill subjective explanations to other 
gcioncea, And by confining itself to au elaboration of the 
abjective explanation. Eat this would lie to abandon 
entirely the daim lq the unity oi social phenomena.. The 
vc-lirionftl precise is obviously essential. IE there is no 
unity here* there is norm anywhere in society ; apper-eril 
unity Ls a circumstance of Ibe physinal has Li only. Plainly, 
a true sociology must combine the subject: ye nars tne 
objective interpretations. It must reduce each to its low- 
est Lcru^i and must ■consLiteulIy tn^c ihc run ilftiaieivEal 
principles of each through all social vala-noas, Then It 
must unite them, In no merely artificial way, hue logically, 
&S OOUJplernentary doctrines, knd show bow they condition 
each other it C vtty Step. 

That able swi.alogLst£ have failed to accomplish tha 
difficult task is uo condemnation of sociology itsali. Snci- 
ulogy can. be disiuiEicd OS not a true science only if iK 
critics on]] move (hat it cermet be constructed -U accord- 
ance wit-h strictly scientific requirements, or that it shows 
no tendency to develop on strictly scientific Hbbb. lo 
ellii □£ scientific temper ihc argument from impossibility U 
itself irepC53ible, and Lt may Iw dismissed without consider- 
atian. Of the present, tendency of sociology to seek unity 
of subjective interpretation there i& abundant evidence in 
tbs work cl its younger students Everywhere they are 
ssk Tig wr.at. characteristic it is that stumps a phenomenon 
a& social. and so differentiates it from pbcoOiaeaft. of every 
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oLboi' kind. 1 When this qise&ttcm id ac&wehwl the socio- 
Icgical po&tulate vrSH be dh>::lL.-sed- For a chars c fork tic 
is always the outcome of A proofs. If we find the general 
cliaracterkiic and the t'undamuntaiL process wo find the 
principle of interpretation. 

Economr ilmught Lias beau responsible, in ut> .sujeII 
njoua'iie, for a popular notion that mutual aid ami thy d; vi- 
sion of IsbaLLr are the d^Atingu Lshing mirks of sooiety. lu 
fstnt, however, mutual aid and tlie division of labour obtain 
among the cells and Olgans of vital organisms as well as 
aiuaiijf Lite members of society, white social iuteromiiee is 
often without any trace oi cooperation. Until the iailft- 
ciuua notion that social dirzarentLa could he found in 
organic or economic facts was discredited in scientific 
mijadfl there could l>s no real progress. It kid been effect- 
ually discredited now by tlie Attempts of several abk 
inquirers to get deep;:- ioto the problem. Professor Lmi- 
wig Gumplor.-Eo e a has tried to demonstrate that the true 
elementary sOtifil phenomena arc the COi: -ll'otv amalgama- 
tions, and aseimilflf-hins of heterogeneous ethnicdil groups. 
If. Kovicnw. a generalizing fLirtlier, Argues that EOClft] 
evolution is essentia lly a progressive modification of con- 
flict by alliance, in thr course- uf which cOtitlict itself is 
transformed from a physical into an inteUeetisal struggle- 
Professor Do &reei, J looting at tins tjire&LLon in a very 
different way, duds the distiuo ti VO eOCial fact in contract, 
and mcacares social progress according to the displacement 
of coercive authority fcry Conscious agree mont. M. Gabriel 
Tirde,* in an original and fascioettiug study, which has 
made an enduring impress (?n both psychological and 
sociologies! thought, Arguus that the primordial social fact 

1 11 AVLQt [LHJL- LL CoaV l.-i3 lit da a'tiiLliuilrt lilt la i:an:.iJ;rh pmpni et d»- 
tlBMit <hsa naftajmEiita bqcEiils,” ilaide. -Ia lo^ique aouiikle^" 

- 11 Dt? r " Grunina der SacLolagae." 

■*■ ■ l Lck luLLftr- ezitre nmiiVi.iJs tamsIUH.' 1 ' 1 

4 ■' IntjadacLUic & I:l sotiolDfiE.' 1 

4 “ 1.BJ Ids de ritflimtlMl n iud ’‘EA J«j;iq-ji! KinialE, 1 ' 
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is imitation* a phenomenon aEtsced^nt to all mutual aid, 
division of labour and contract, Professor fondle Durk- 
hj&Lni, 1 diawntilijjj from the Oondusicroa of M. Tacdu, under- 
takes to prove that Che elLltrscteristiuitlly social pi'oc&ss, and 
therefore the ultimate social phenomenon, is a coercion oi 
fivaty individual mind by mode-i of action, thought, and 
feeling that are external lo ilsdl . i 

Of ail these writers, M. Taide and Professor Dorkheim 
unquestionably have most nearly succeeded in the attempt 
to discern the essential nature oi social phenomena ami to 
state the first. principle of sociology, They have- failed 
to undergfca-ndl each other, hut nothing could bo plainer to 
the rinn-arriil lender of both than that thev are looking' ar 
different- aspects of phenomena wMoh, to say tie least, ate 
closely correlated i Professor EHukhaLm, at the impression 
ivhiih many minds make upon anyone luliid, >f, Tattle, 
at the imitative respar.su of manv to the suggestive inven- 
tiveness of one- li these phenomena ate not fthsodnbely 
original o? fundamental, in Facial relations. they are very 
nearly so. Perhaps this is more evidently true, however, 
of imitation. Phenomena ot’ ever, - kind, as IL Tame 
[juints oiu, 3 can bo known only because they re]>e&t. them- 
selves. In physics we study reperition u:uier the forma 
of undulation Or vibration : in biology, under the form of 
heredity, OT the pransiJiLssiciii of life and eharaciariatka 
from celi to celli in sociology. under the form of imitation, 
or the transmission of impulse, feeling, and id-ea from indi- 
vidual to individual, from group to group, and iiOm gen- 
eration to genera tion- 

1 ll D« la dWiricn (3u tES-rslI awLat H nod ,: Lce dr la rnttbrnSn 
soeld-Dridoc-' 1 

- PfliUtoi tbe t.-dxIlji lucDtijuoi :r. c-lie lex l. Lli£ eLuiieLiC, fihjlij'i CC!i- 
aili! VcliluL, ^Ftime iibee ±L on ^ta^Mkua cridfiQ ill ffociologfo 
arackrisciifij “ An Iatroduottoa to Social riiiJraorbr 11 1 Sales y 7 mA 
bL Tratado ide HWiologM >y 5 iir-rni)l, lt I 7 bEF SncLU* DLEL-TiniiiiniiiL 1 :,' 1 
LifftrttUi, " ifclrtiniTjts d* socialoci 1 ': ^niL E:oijl£, * L JjrJ 3C5£BG£S ti'jiLlltJ 
rn ALIi , cutB7it.' n 

1 M lob dH limitation,,” L'LriiJ. i. 
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fTeverLhcless, there is a derisive r^jLgoa: foj rejecting the 
final generaliTiflJfciona uf both M, Tardc uad Professor DLirk- 
heiai. Neither ha^ perieetly discriminated the social fewt, 
cldstly as each has upprosohert to that achievement. Thair 
formulas include *00 much. There may (m in impression 
of one rtlipd by another mto-:] or by many minds which 
neither is nOi flan l>e developed into association. There 
may be imitation which hus an it no gena whatever of 
society. The serpent impresses the atartied bird with ixir- 
Hiyiing fear, and. then strikes it with swift death. The 
tatbind imitates the cftlL of the roba n H bat not with social 
intent or result. The elementary social fact, therefore, 
although, without doubt* intimately related both to impres- 
sion and to imilfttion, is yet in itself neither imitation not' 
impression, We must look for it in sumu ptl&UQnuiuuLL that 
is aoBsteneive with potential society, and with nothing else, 

A sufficient account ot the purpose and! scientific ubar- 
aste: of sociology, originally and rd the present time, has 
now been presented. It L= a scLoncu iliac tries to con- 
ceive of society in its unity, and attempts to explain it in 
terms of cosmic cause and law. To accomplish gnch er- 
plaimtwm iv must work out u subjective iaterpuetetion in 
tarmi of some fact cf wnafliousnese or motive and an ob- 
jeeti ve interpretation in terum cf a physical process. Tliese 
two interpretations must-be consistent, each with the other, 
and mast be correlated. The subjective process and the 
objective process must ba shcwii to be inseparable, each 
hoing at nil times conditioned by the ocher. 1 

Whatever may be the future progress of the physical 

i This Is not tv be construed du a doctuiie of'pMlosoplilcal d nnUam . 

Tie Kl^=ilis.l may resolm tlx: nhy.‘:::ai pmnfHR in-Lra WTE 0 i thought ; 
the TTVJ hr.|-ihliwr. LI he ra n T3n.y rtJoLri I±|H Hubj-KliTC pnckTriH ioco rpmp 

(■F tuar.ijy, Per iLa vlttibce Cl cciCOCC ein* two [jraucKsw :vre niijd^s, 
w±re]f, LA "Wilicfi reaELtJ' S3 pfirCSjyed, PSJ-iiolo^LCiily they ad; hat ;l!i ii- 
Ibetlcal forma ot perception. Sociology must went cut, i£a GiplanstJCEiH 
in term* cf both ot forma, *r,i of t-bqir corolatLoua. 
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sciences £bat have made such LUfl-rve] Lo -Jif? adTOQoeinent in 
the century that is now Rinsing, it is certain tiiut in the 
social sciences ivork already recorded U but a promise or 
results ro tie achieved. Sociology' has been (Ic^ us ccnfaeS 
it-} a subkhmec ol atitutiic things hoped for, but the 
realization of its logical possibilities, is it Least a little 
nearer now thaa it was when Mr. Spanner wrote id* 
awakeRUJg chapter on ' L Qiir tfeeil oi It."' 3 There is, 
mooed, every reason to belieVo thaL the time has come 
when its principles, accurately formulated and adequately 
verified, enn l:e organized into li CohftrtJlt tb eory . 

No now priticipie 0 i objective inteEpieiatioii need, he 
looked for, The physical process, iji -Suck Ly as in the 
desniid Or the star, is that of formal evolution through the 
equilibration of Energy, There js Hunch cv-orl; to be done, 
hgo'CVCr, befoie tbe ramifications of this process through 
all our human relatitmsJnps iriQ be fully understood. 

But, in the subjective interpretation it will ho necessary, 
as we already know, Lo Start fro lii fftac new datura which 
has been sought for hitherto without sueesss, but which 
can now no longer remain n a perceived in rhe narrowing 
range of inquiiy- Sociology rutist go right from, this time 
fcrch, lls Mr. Speuter says that humanity cLoek in the long 
run. because it Lr^ tried all possible ways of going wrnng- 
Since con true L and BiliatHM are phenomena obviously more 
special than asaDcda-tian or society, illd imitation aqd im- 
pression arc phenomena obviously more general, we Eiui&h 
loot for die payohic datum, motive, or principle oi society 
Ln the one phenomenon, that is iutftiincdiate- Accord- 
ingly, the sociological postulate can be no other than this, 
namely , The original and eLeruonl&ry subjective fact in 
sociesy ia ctjnarittufatMM qf kind. JJv this- term I mean 
a state of couaciQUR-ne.sa, in which any being, whether low 
Ol' high in the anal* of life, recognizes another conscious 
being at of like kind with itScii- Such a conscious- 
e h roe S-nudy of SMl-altsT, 4 ' Chap, L 
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ueis nny he an Eifl'iic-t df impression and Imitation, but it is 
not iha oily uffeot that they produce, It may cause con- 
tract and alliance. but it causes other things m welt, It 
13 therefore lose general than impMSfitcm and imitation, 
which arc more general than association- It is more gen- 
era] t.lian cootiaet mid alliance, which arc Ibse general than 
association. It acta on conduct in many wuyt, and all the 
conduct that vs ean properly call social is determined hy 
it. In short, it fill fils the Eociolcgioal requirement ; it ia 
caei tensive with nutentijl society and with nothing eise- 

Tn its widest extenalMi tine oonwiioueiiesg of kind mai-kg 
off the an i aiace from tho mammalCr Within tilt A. fide 
class of the animate it neKt- raarks off species and races. 
Within racial ores the consciousness o£ kind underlies 
the more definite ethnical and political groupings, it is the 
basis of class distinetioilS, of innumerable forma of allia-nrc,. 
of rules of intercourse, ami ni pcc-uliurititis of policy. Oar 
conduct towards tliosn whom we feel to be raosr like our- 
sclvci is iiJit.itieiivdy and rarjonaLy different Iron uur 
conduct towards □ the? OH, whom ive belie vr ui be less kike 
onrEelTDE. 

Again, it 13 the consciousness of kind, and aothing else, 
which di&tinguitium floeial conduct, as such- from purely 
QUOflOtnit, purely political, or purely religious conduct ; 
for i - is piecjiely the cojMeiousneaa of kind that, in ecctial 
life. Critititiually interfere* with the th cored-: ally jjerlisct 
Operation O'! the Bconomic, the political. Or the religions 
motive. The workingman who, in pursuing 3 »e economic 
interest, woold i&ke the beat wages that he could get, juius 
En a strike which he dues not undt-rsLiad, or of which he 
docs not approve, rather than cur himself eS tom his 
feSlowg to be a, scab among scabs, Tor is similar reason, 
the maittfia&tiirti* who questions the value, of protection bo 
bis OWtt tednstrv, yot pays? his contribution to the protec- 
tionist campaign fund, The southern gentleman, who 
believed in the cause of the Union none the loss throw 
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in his fortunes ^vEtli the confederacy if he felt himself to 
he- on tile whole, one of the southern people and a stranger 
tithe people oi the North. The liberalizing of creeds- is 
accomplished!, by tl ie effort of tnen who are nu longer able 
to accept cradLiionaj interpretations, tMlb who Strongly desire 
to maintain associations which It would be painful Co sever. 

In a word, it is about the oonsnion-sness of kind- as n de- 
termining principle, that all cth.tr motives organise them- 
selves in the evolution of social choice, social volition, or 
goriel policy. Th “-ref ore, to Uses the opirfittOO of the COO- 
sc ions ness of kind through oil its -SOCtal manifeatationa :e 
to wurk out a complete snhjectiva interpretation of society. 

Such* respectively, are the ohjeoiive and the subjective 
postulates oi sociology. They correspond to ultimate 
mods oi the external force and the internal motive- that 
endlessly play upon one another in social evolution. The 
theory of iheir reactions, whish it is th* object of soci- 
ology to formulate and to denioii&tiatc. must necessarily 
remain imperfect in many poi its of tiemil for a long time 
to come- hi broad outline, however. I venture to think, it 
muEi take some such form hs lilts ; 

Social aggregations are formed at first by eXbernaJ con- 
ditions, such m food supply, tempo lUGU and the can tart 
or conflict of individuals on stocks i and baeiUise of the 
segregating action of all Incident farcer, aggregations ess a 
nits are composed chiefly of like units, So fur tbs proc- 
ess is physical - 

But presently, within the aggregation, a cuasciousaess 
of kind ftpptars in like individuals ftusl develops into 
association- Association, in its turn, begins EO MftCti 
favourably Oil the pleasures uud OH the Life chant es oil 
individuals. IndividuaLa become aware ol this fuel, and 
the volitional process begins, Theneelorwwi the asso- 
ciated icidividiialii deliberately seek to extend mid to per- 
iod t their eOCluI relations. AfiCOiltdlngly, individual and 
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son:?.] choices become important factors in facial causation. 
Among scores oE social rotation and activities r .hat are 
acoiden^sdly ds lavished, tried, or thought of, soms appeal 
to Donsciousnega a?. agreeabta or desirable,, while others 
hEouse antagonism- The associated IndiTiduftlg select, 
endeavouring tel strengthen and tD perpetuate same rela- 
tions. to mate an end of others. In all this process, aasci- 
ciation, social choice, and social mil are determined by 
the consciousness of kind. 

Now, Lowe ver, the physical prccesa reappears- Choiceo 
hftve various consequence?- Judged hrciadiy., in their 
healing OD the vigour, the development, and the welfare 
of the community, choices may be ignorant, foolish, and 
tanniol, or enlig htened, meet, and beneficial. Here, then, 
is a new and almost limitless field for natural selection 
to work in. In Lb* struggle for existence, choicer, no less- 
than individuals, may or may not surviva. The choices 
and the residt] ug activities andjtelatioms that, On Lhe whole, 
arc baneful are terminated, perhapa through the subor- 
dination or tbe eitinodou oi individuals, porhops through, 
the disappearance of whole sotietiei, 

Thns The cycle of BOcisl oausaiami begins and ends in 
the physical process. Between beginning stud completion 
is the volitional process nf artificial selection or of con- 
scious choosing sis determined by Lbs consciousness of 
kind. But this is no means a substitution of an arti- 
ficial for a natural process, as Mi. Ward contends- it is 
merely an enormous multiplication of the variations on 
which natural selection finally suite, 

Accordingly, the sociologist has. three maia Quests. 
First, he must try to discover the conditions that deter- 
mine mere aggregation and coneourse. Secondly, ho 
must try CO discover the law that governs social choices, 
the law, that is, of the subjective process. Thirdly, he 
must try to discover alsn the law that governs the natr- 
ural selection and the survival of Cdioicas, the law, ihat is, 
Of die objective process. 
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iTQE PE.tJVTtT-CE OP SOGrQI.rOGY 

StT-CH being the sociological idea, its perfect nn folding 
it-, in science will depend chiefly upon ics infs c rent troth. 
Limiting conditions, hammer, are imposed hv the division 
of litbouf that is already established in scientific research. 
A living sdanctB, bolding the allegiance of practical inves- 
tigators. ie likely to be something Jess or sotnediiag more 
than an, organic part o£ a philosopher's system of knowl- 
edge- Comte invented llie word "sociology '* and hallt 
up a Boniolcigical theory, henanae he felt that the *• pbilu&O* 
phie positive would be buL ? r sorry IniigaLepi ,f left vr.th.jut 
a hndy of humanist doctrine in supplemsut biology. -Vfr. 
Spcncoi', with iLo results of a later ami moat brilliant 
hnK-ceiiturv nf discovery at his command, adopted the 
word Kud remoulded the dDCL’-iue r because he realized that 
a complete srconnc of universal evnlutioti cuust explain 
tliH orig-sli and sirUCSUre of human societies no leas than 
the genesis of species and the integration of star-dust^ 
Rut now the question must bfi raised. Row much o£ 
this doctrine belongs properly -within any one seism:*? 
A social philosophy of Cominst or Spencerian dimeaiioijS 
ought at the cutset to determine its province by denning 
ita relatiun to other branches of knowledge; first to 
psychology, and secondly to those narrower sciences T.hac 
have been dividing among themselves a patient and fruit- 
ful Study of no small portion OF observable social phenom- 
ena. We ought not to assume. witboU'L further analysis, 
Lha; Ehe natural interpretation of .vociaty is, not n part n( 
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gyeceinatic peycliologyj or that ii k. the function. of one 
aiuglu, idl-eiiJ bracing SOaLdngy, Fsychologtetfl have made 
many of the nsost vaLuable sociological studies. nail the 
particular sociil sciences have non been ftlt Ogc tiler devoid 
of tho positive character, 

From tae point of view of the sufa^Bctivc mtarpretation 
of flooinl phenomena the province of sociology is easily 
defined- An nbvioUS (f eduction from the first principln 
that was staled in the preceding chapter h, thnt sociology, 
riddle subsumed undsr psychology, LS clearly differentiaied 
from jt. Psychology studies The genesis of etc different 
states of ccmscicuenegm Bocioiogy studies the phenomena 
that a:e conseq-jent upon one elate in pariicrda-, namely, 
the consciousness of kind. In like manner, the saberdk 
cation of the epcci-1 social sciences to sociology U another 
necessary- co nc lua ion from our dr^t principle. The con- 
sciousness of kind underpass integration and differentia- 
tion, Sometimes its diffiereiltiaced forms conflict among 
tbemselteEj, or -witJi tile parent form. They then often 
appear ek motives wholly distinct frutn the consciousness 
Of kind, though in fact Lhey Sire derived from sL Again, 
when so disguised, they may combine with motives that 
have originated in the direct relation ef t.hc individual 
to physical nature, or in his consL-iDusrEaS£ of liik EOp&ni- 
tiou t s& an individual, from kindred of every sort. The 
economic motive is a good e ramble j the desire fur wealLh 
originates in, physical needs, but, it is powerfully vein- 
forced by the consciousness of kind in the forsn of u mas- 
tering wish to emulate r to impress, or to command Otie'3 
fellow-beings. Thasc uoiuples, motives, in which the 
consciousness of kind appears as a real, though perhaps 
a disguised and modified element, ate the postulates 
of the special social sciences:, for Example, politics! bcGU- 
omv, and the science of the state. The special social 
sciences therEfore are subordinate to sociology. 

But these are a priori conclusions. . Do they corre- 
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spond to distinctions that Lave LetOaaC established in 
aoienEifie expeHence ! J The claim of sociology to mnk ea 
:ha master EC-iancs of society is importanL enough to 
justify n patient cOnsi-de ration of this question. Wc will 
teat iha^s <r priori conclusioulh LhjcreibiB;. by looting at 
the; actual differeCLt-iatipn or scientific thought &t the 
premnt rime - 1 



It. is necessary first to examine the relations of sociol- 
ogy to psychology, Whatever else a society in, it U a 
pbeDOtftenoa of conscious aggoeiatioii. aad the field of 
Hociclcgy is certainly not marked out until we know 
whether Eu the nature of chengs as interpreted hy f.'svcho]- 
o gy, there is any teiSOR lor classifying the psychological 
phsQomtna of society apart from tb^e of individuals. 

j^ooofrding to ao&ejjfced views, biology aud psychology 
am studies- of liiu as indue need hy environment. In 
biology we study an adjustinant of the physical changes 
within iin organ Um co aTE-em.ru reSatio-u? that JiM compara- 
tively ft tv, simple, And. torts I,nt, in psychology we study 
an adjustment of :1 m conscious changes within an organ- 
ism to external relations Of Wide extent ill time and space 
and cf the utmost (jomplesriiv- 3 

Among the confrfiious changes those ilint enter into the 

1 Vila neemt iiiLKrehl La this i| juslL c. id wfltE-jeil is cisini-rrs-'.s i'or- 
trJbatljarA n> jiffriodtHls. CL Warns. 11 La eaulfllogle et L'&stitiniLe 
polJtLf |UV. ^ iiStliTtf Jntrrwtlfcittl iSssfcito^te. Vol, TT. , Nc tk .Tim, ]0&t, 
sort IJ U GodgLa^ie el It lirnib." Bam-e icrim*, Yul. IIL, 'To. 1. January. 

] flmtQI, E’arLdiL. ssil OUiEtS, - : TTlt Pt u IZiU u li. -0 C frjrt'jLO.L'V '.£' EMdl-iu.. 
ic*,'" AMidsiwnr dnuerrcnri i'awonrfs iiMCtlffn. V*J, £.,, Eta B t 

Sipplejneuc, March, LSa* i povrers, " T^rmin&la^y ard :li? 8«kil(]®leaL 
Ci. i forenr**,'* % l«.nalv nf tka Anuriaan Aac&imy ef J*r.ii!tsi>l nad ^r.Aint 
YeiL V.. No. o r SlacoL, laffi ; BfiULLfiJ, ! ' Tllfl PaiLS Of IUVtiliya- 
Li:::i in Qm jjocial Senates, 1 ’ eoroi jwacT.il, Y*l, V., No. ft, May, 1BSO. 
and Ward, JC Tli» Flaw of S^l^nEF ™pff Sden^," J."Wi , -r™ii 
i/Otfi‘rid <j/ SovfciU ijni, VtL I., No. T ( JiQj-, ]P6S. 

s SpccEt!r, - 1 TIib PriticLplvB fit Puy-stiology, 11 VoL L, P&orc. J r3 Chap. 
VTL. 5 E4, ajjlS Part TIT., CltijiK. IT. aau V. 
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plieaomena which wc call social are nhvionsiy more com- 
plex and special than some others. For a time possibly, 
it i ihu very dawning of conseio-uaiiesi, th* environment of 
aentiency is phY^-ii and organic, hut not social, At all 
i-iTnM- certainly, a great part -of tbs outward world to which 
consciousness must adapt itself, is physical and organic, 
rather tiiajl yoeial- Moreover, while social conditions are 
complex and variable^ physical condit foils are comparttiveSy 
ample and Utc eonsUllil; they are also universal.. It is 
ihrotfigls ironcaiit with them t ha t permanent a&soclntinns of 
ideas me astEibSkiLed, and that the mind wriyea at notions 
of cosmic law. 

Psychology, then, whether nr not it mniudes a study of 
social raiatione, is undoubtedly conoanicd wiiktbe genesis 
and With she combinations pi the elements ef mind. How 
sensations am bh tided in perception i how perceptions are 
combined in imfiginataon and in thonght: bow thongfat, 
feeling, and imnube ate coordinated in that marvellous com- 
pcssita. the individual fleU-miiBciiCUbticsB, those proldems eL 
least are for psychology Co state, and, if it can, to solve. 

Nevertheless, the. phenomena of conscious association 
do not. end with the oppcanMocc of the individnal mind. 
They are then only engendered, Individual minds, as 
units. become the elements o£ that vastly more Eitfinahra 
and Intricate MBMiacitra of anLm.ii] with animal, of man 
with cmin. and. of group with groun which nrcatHS the 
varied relations of social iifie- 

Yhe natural demarcation here revealed is t^nlte a? obvb 
nUs as that which separates psychological from biological 
phenomena. If it ia legitimate to make psychology a 
science distinct from biology, it. no less legitimate to 
mark off sociology from psychology, by res trie Ling pay* 
chology tc n stndy of the phenomena of the Individual mind 
and by assigning to sociology the investigation of the more 
special and complex phenomena of minds in association 
With cme another, l£ t.1 ri>i kj dune, psychology, dealing with 
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phenomena that are cm tb§ wEiflla more general than lIlc 
phenomena, of society, must rank (is ii. science precedent to 
sociology. Psychology ifi the pcieoee of tLe association 
of ideas,, Sociology is the science of the asso-eLatiou of 
minde- 

Tbis differentiation 13 made more definite by certain 
further cOnsider-itiOus, TLe assucEtrtioti of SULIldg creates 
external forma and relations- Minds reaot on their nr.-u 
modes of association* and associatiem, tkjs ohar&oteriied 
by detioite modes and conforming to organised tcrins, be- 
come Inr each miirridriB .1 a fiociiil environment, & medium 

lying between coosciouace&ii and externa!: nature. Thence- 
forth the direct adaptation ur adjustment of mental Life 
toaocinty, Aiijustmefit to the wider world beyond is indi- 
rect, through society. Society becomes, in sboi'ts a special 
and most important part of the *■ outward states.” More 
rayidly and thoroughly tliau any nilitr pare of die environ- 
ment it produces favourable 11 inward states” in the associ- 
ated individuals. It creates Sympathy and the moral 
narure, iha capacity for pleasure, and the power of sibetmec 
thought and or apEEcb. Jo their tarn these powers of mind 
react upwi society, Conscious that their sofllai rotations are 
their most important means of defence, succour, pleasure, 
nod davclopmenti individuals endeavour tu conserve and 
CO perfect them. Society becomes a consciously cherished 
thing, niid CO an Lncreaeing extent si product of eonacitma 
planning. Out of thoughts and feelings grow those forms 
of association that are ds liberate or of purpose, ^fars and 
more, ttLerelone, social activities and relations come to be 
outwore! products n£ inward Itates. 

Ilere ia found tile deeper reason for the broad distinction 
which, for purposes of sc ken L die investigation, and ihere- 
foro Bor u, elassifiofittioQ of the a td an ees, should be observed 
between a study of con&tioua phenomena. thiit is property 
pSyekoiogiccd and one that ls property $00 iologienl. In 
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both biology aad psychology ohcnoimjEEl within the organ- 
ism aw regarded as effects, and relations in the environ- 
ment &s causes. On timing to social phunomuJia iL L3 
discovered that aotivitias -Lilian the organism have become 
eortspicnnni; Ii& causes. They bare created a wonderful 
structure of external relationships, and htiVc oven modified 
the ff.i,:na aud the lion and tbe surface of the earth within 
their anriiomnent Thu progressive adjuatui'ent between 
internal and ertaimdl relations has become reciprocal. 

PsTcliulogy thus tt the science of rhe elamyncs and 01 
lie genesis of mental phenomena, as determined by phys- 
ical and organic relations- Sociology is the ecIbecc of 
mental phenomena in tlieir higher CoinpliL-atiGas and reac- 
tions. iindoi the eoDScruiLiYe evolution of a social medium, 
through which the aJirihamcua n£ life and. Lis a 11 v iron me Bt 
become reciprocal. 

In their philosophical relatione, therefore, biology, psy- 
■chology, and uoeidlogy arc aeieSieut e 0 ttfcs p undid g to ft-gri^ 
dalion of phenomena- Biology is the general science of 
Life, hut is surrenders to psychology a study of tbe wider 
adjustments of die oiganism L'u spate. and time, through 
fhe evolution of mind, Psychology Is tbs general Boif ncc- 
of mind, ku^ in its turn, it BUncadeifi to Mfliology a study 
of the interaction of minds, and of the reciprocal adjust- 
ments of lifa and Its unvueaiaant through the evolution of 
& MCifti medium. 



In examining now the relations of sociology to the spe- 
cial Rooial sclbuces, it is necessary to observe a distinction 
l hat, is m tber reiined, and winch. fur that reason perhaps, 
is wo often overlooked. Phenomena may be described as 
differentia bed /ram phenomena that ars mnra general than 
thetuKlvfls. or ^ differentiations c/ more gonexai phe- 
nomena. In the one case variation goes SO far that the 
nnlitenesa of the derived phenomena tc the parent phe- 
nomena byeomey mors aonepi-cnous than the resemblance. 
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fn the Otnet case ciilfereaeiaDLUD is xeaL tat if Stops &hort 
of extrema variation. Resemblance remains mcim conapic- 
uo us than UnlLktn&ag. Accordingly, we ought to say 
tliat. psychological phenomena, juc difierentiiiad fwm t b. o- 
logieal phenomena.. but chat physiological a IKl tnorpfcnlogi- 
cal processes. are diilcrefttistious of a biological process. Id 
Eike manner we must regard 9Mialcgic&l pbunomena as 
d L Horen tia, b»d J r>?7R pcsycholngicsi.i phenomena, but emotional 
and r&Eiooftl [JFW£4s3«S WC Bhcald Ihink cf as mura differen- 
tia tlcuis, flf tiie psychological process in general- Finally, 
ecouuuiiu. political* ami cultural phano-mcna are only diEer- 
enticftLons of social pbmcmeiia ; they are not sc unlike the 
more general phases o: association that we car speak of 
them iU; differentiate /rim social phenomens- 

Kowwhen one cla^of pha-noman* is ditEerantiated/yw: 
another class, there will he little or no disposition to ques- 
firm the propriety o:" assigning the two elssses to distinct 
EeLencBs . Biology and psychology, psychology and boul- 
ology, ftl'O easily separated, Hue when phenomena that 
ere mere diHertatmtions <?f a general process ore <lL3t.vib- 
iitsd among several special sciences, the quzsscm at once 
arises, whether anTtkiug then remains of the general 
CoiencE, or, if Lhe particular sciences have been developed 
first, whether then a general science of all the phenomena 
in. cheir unity can be constructed. 

This, question has, given sociologist* Uilich trouhle- It 
states the whole problem of the relation o£ aocinlugy io 
the special social aciencss, and cypresses the disbelief of 
those who do not admit the Jifloeegitw. az even the possi- 
bility, nt any other sociology than that which is found in 
the social sciences collectively. Therefore in any attempt 
to determine the province of snckdcjflfy it is necessary to 
C.tamiue This question with some care. 

One group of social studies known collectively as the 
I : i . r -Ir..i- v :: i;!..i. ; bi-tcrj niionry. iho phdosi> 
phy of law and the theory of the state. Another group 
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includes Jiroh^nlogy, cojnp&ifttive philology. End the ion. 
parativa studv o/ religions. Is the juhjccL-m&iiei' of soci- 
ology other than that which IS examined hy thsse sciences? 
Apparently it cannot be, inasmuch be these acienucs to- 
gether cover nearly or quite the entire field nf social phe- 
nomena, If the subject-matter then is the aame., doea 
sociology include these vnrinus departinents of im'atigA* 
tiou? If it does include them, is it anything more than a 
collective name for the sum of the social sciences? Ae- 
b L iming chat it is more than a collective tiftnie, does it set 
aside the theoretical principle of the special sncieL sciences?, 
or doef. ic substitute ethers tOr them. Or docE it adopt and 
coordinate chem^ 

Aecordine to the Spfiflefctiftil conception, political eCom 
only, juris prudence, tbe theory of che state, and suolt 
branches of knowledge ee comparative philology, are dif- 
ferentiated parts of sucioiogy, aud. aie therefore sufileienLly 
distinct though coordinated sciences, fn the view of 
Cornea they aru not tine sciences at alL Comte’s dispar- 
aging notion ol noli tie a] economy is coo well known to 
need quotation. Tim life oi society he conceived ns indi- 
visible ; be believed that legicitfiane seiencs eouM study in 
only H3 a whole. It is cbe Spencerian view that- one eio 
conn Lem in modern discussions, aeeontpauied, however, 
more often chan not. by plain intimations that only the 
subdivisions of sociology — the specialized social sciences 
— are of touflh concern to eetiou^ scholars- Regarded as 
il whole of which the parts arc definitely organized h deuces 
chat already are grown to- snob magnitude that the best 
equipped student- can hardly hope to master any one of 
then', in It lifetime, aetiology is too vast a subject for prac- 
tical purposes. One aright as well apply to it at once 
Schopenhauer's epigrammatic description of history — 
"cartaimy rational knowledge, bat not ft ECietlCO,” 

If el the wdf.I ■■ Eocialagy " mil not, he put, hy. A writer 
no sooner solves that lie will BOt Luke all social know!- 
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edge for his province than he tries vj find. Q substance tor 
the disembodied name. So it turns nut that everv&osial 

tf 

philosopher creates a gouiology in the image oF Pus prates- 
sionnl specialty. To the ecamjEiist sociology JS & petHim- 
biat political economy —0, Scientific OQtar darkness ■ — for 
inoonvameiifc problem* and obstinate foxits that will not 
liYi peaceably well-bred fbnnnlig. To the alien jet 

and the criminal anthropologist it IS a social pathology. 
To the ethnologist it is that subdivision of Ji:s owe sci- 
ence which supplement^ the Account of iftei&l fcraEts by a 
description of kcic-lhI organ rumon. To the CCIBp&r&tivo 
[Uy Lhologi.3t and tbs Student o£ Folklore it is an seed one 
of the evolution of culture. 

A living seiencc is. not created in this- Tray, It grows 
from a distinct nucleus* It becomes every decade too re 
clearly ’jjdjTidUiittdr It nukes for itself ;l plainly cireum- 
seribed iieid- lr.-: problems are unmistakably different 
from those of any Other department oE ilrvesttgfttLofL- 

Thesc limitations seem to hare been perceived more 
deafly by some other people than by tlie suciolcig'LsCi them- 
selves. A suggestive disagreement of opdniou between 
two eminent edu-eators in the T’nivBrdty of Brussels has 
C«l. the matter in the strongest possible Jighc. Professor 
GirillMiiti e Oe Greef. in tba> preface to the Sh Pretuibice 
Partle '' of his Introduction & la sociologies written :n 
183b, made an earnest plea for tbti creation of chairs ftTid 
even faculcms of sociology,, wbtob should impart iostruc- 
tioi] in accordance with a certain claasiflc&hEon of social 
phenomena that Professor i>c Greet makes very important 
in. Lis system, This classification is one of tli* li Ll-coni pro- 
be nding schemes. It incliidcs evejyrblng, from ths hus- 
ivinding of coin and wine to electioneering contests in the 
Institute of Frauen, At the opening of the university, OH 
October 15, ISbS, (he Ter.tor. M. Van DerHest, took “La 
Soclologie" as the theme of bis disunarse, which waa a 
critical ^T iLmi nation of the philtfHophiea] relatioELs of tlie 
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aceifii sconce,-!. Sociology was, charactcrited 4& bictLy 
detenuiutd science, tout pmsente no well-defined line of 
demarcation from, the moral and political sckneca, and 
tba-t touches the most t Baled q uegtumg * nil of whieh, 
rievunlieLesa, ore comprised within the Uroita of the aiudLus 
of existing cLuuJS-'" 

The rector's own Vlt'.v Of sociology was swnmied np as 
follows : il I adept the word "bat simply as bhu name of R- 
■L-uiEccpt of riie human mind. Accepting the meaning tliafc 
has been giveu to it». T woold tnpan by it thu tciarccu of 
aauial phenomena- But I would add that if we go beyond 
the domain of abstraction* the science so defined can he 
understood in one of cwo ways only: cither it will have 
for its object a. atady of men united ia society, including 
alt the facta that It can and in social Lie, disengaging their 
Laws and connecting the social present with tbe past and 
die future — in which case the science cannot he con- 
structed, and will be nothing more than the -eiiJifmjfg of 
our political and moral sciancia bound together ill a chi- 
metical Unity; uj it will consist only of general -views oo 
social progress* and then it seems to me imposaiblu to 
make on: the line n£ demarcation ’.hat separates sociology 
from a much older science* the philosophy of history," 1 

We need unt accept M., Yon dcr Rest's conclusion that 
a concrete sociology mast be either the of nhe 

niOTnl and political sokniMS or a philosophy of hi story, hut 
we may ague with him (hit if it is an indefinite, badly 
determined tiling, it cannot be a university study l Scci- 
dagy esnnat ho taught its un orgauuti of the social Sciences, 
or ytL as & HM3S of UMejftted fftC&* left over from other 
resesi'cheg. 

Clear thinking and a discriminating use of terms will 
ornate order frmn the confusion, and will eEtabbsh wciology 
in its rightful place, where it can no longer encroach cm 
the territory of other science* or be crowded out of the 

1 " La socl&l <a lo, h+ 
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field by them- Sociology is & general social science, hut 
a general science La not necessarily a group of sciences. 
No doubt the word will Continue to be Used as a short 
term for the social sciences taken collectively. Again, iti 
a Sjnstlietii] philosophy like 3 ir, ■Spencer's Lt can always be 
legiCimately used to denote an arplanaiion of social CVulm 
tiem in biOld Outlines ol tbstiacE tilltL But (ho sociology 
of the wooing gociologbit, and o£ the aoipetsicy, will be 
n definite and eouiectu body 06" knowledge Llut Cun be pre- 
sto ted in the class-room and be worked over in the serai- 
narium. TlusSa last- conditions are crurial for the existence 
of th* science; for when sociology lias a# distinct a place in 
the working programme of the university as has political 
ecoucmy or psychology. its scientific claims will be beyond 
cavil. But that will bo only when educated raen hare 
learned tu conceive of sociology FLa dkcmcily and con- 
cretely as they conceive. of other sciences. The word must 
instantly call to miltd & particular class of phenomena and 
u definite group of coordinated probleEuA 

Tka- such distinct, concrete conceptions will, in time, 
displace the vugut notions new afloat, ;s beyond reasonable 
doubt- By methods of Bound logic, and ws itti guidance 
from the history of other sciences, sociology can be defi- 
nitely marked off from the special social seimices- When- 
ever phenomena belonging to ft illlgle class, and there fore 
properly the &ubjcct-iuatter of a single science, are so 
numerous and SO complicated 1-bat no one ijivcstigcter 
can hope to become acquainted with them alh they will 
bfl divided among many particular sciences 3 yet there may 
be a general science *1 the phenomena in their entirety, as 
a on one cor-ditinn, namely* the general science must 
deal with attributes o( the class that are common to all nf 
iis tilb-ilasses and not with Che particular attributes of any 
sub-dam* Eiuch common attributes are elementary. Gea» 
erol principles are fundamental. A general soseuce, there- 
fore, is, a Boiauco of elements and first principles. 
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General biology affords tins most helpful analogy. The 
word biology.” [LlbL used by Lamarck/, wft£ adopted by 
Comte, who proposed “sociology,” and he used both the 
one and the other for -ike rea^n-ns. Ha believed ill a 
science of life as a whole, oa itt it scieilue of society as a 
whole. Eut ” biology. 11 like 11 sociology ” had no vogue 
irncij 3Lr, Spencer took it up. All but the youngest OF our 
soientmo men oau rentcimbisrwhen it began to creep into ntd- 
legu ami university catalogues- Neither the word nor the 
idea obtained recognition without a struggle, What was 
there iu general biology, the objectors said, that wa& not 
already caught sf, "natural history” or Eli botany and 
lg D ingy or iis asiJiGD-my Bind physiology ? I'Ue reply of the 
biologists waa, that the essential phenomena of life - — cel- 
lular simoinre. nutrition and WfiSbfc, growth and reproduc- 
tion, adaptation to environment, and natural selection — are 
common to ordinal and nttint i that structure ami iunetitUl 
are laDiocelligible apart from eaoti other ; and chat the stU' 
dent will therefore get a false or d intoned view of his subject 
unless he is made to see the phenomena of life in their 
unity an well os in their specs .1 phases. He should study 
butAtiy and iGulogy, of Course, but Eic should firs L be 
grounder] in general biology, the science of die eBEveudal 
Euid universal phanotnanfl. cF llfa under all its varied forma. 
This view of the matter won, tcu way by mere inherent 
truthfulness and goad eersEe. General biology - became n 
working laboratory science, conceived and pursued ai n 
ground work □! mure Epedal biological sckucss. 

The question about sociology is precisely similar and 
must he answered in the same way. What aspect of social 
Lift is noL already brii Light under scrutiny in cno or mors 
of the economic, political, or tdatoticaL courses already 
provided iu W £ ll-o rganirad universities, ? Pet haps uaae ] 
yet. as the Hodologist sees it, this is not the real ejection. 
Is society after hU a whole? fa social activity continuous? 
Aie there certain essential facts, cq uses, or laws in society, 
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wL'^li ar-e Common to communities nl all hinds, LLt all times, 
and wbicli underlie and explain tie more special social 
forms? It wa must answer ,l yes, :i then these 1 universal 
traths should be Laught. Tn teach ethnology. Lho pliLLcn&ti- 
phy ril history, political economy, and the theory of che 
State- a cocn who have not learned these firs: principles 
of sociology, :S like teaching iatro ninny or the rtnodynatnifiS 
to men who have not learned the Newtonian laws of mo- 
tion. An analysis, than, of ciia gBueral eharaetoristiOi of 
social phenomena and a formulation of the general laws of 
social evolution should hs aiadn thn basis of special study 
in all departments oJT s&tlaL science. 

Therefore while sociology in the broadest sense of the 
word is the comprEhcnsive science of Society, coextensive! 
with the entire neid of the special soda] seduces, in a nar- 
rower 5eu.se, and for purposES of University Study uud cf 
g&naml exposition, it may he defined as the science of social 
elements anti first principles. Because of the limitations 
of thr intellectual life, and therefore of all true scientific 
work, the general sociologist must he content to study 
exhaustively the elementary aud generic phenomena of bis 
T3SC Subject, and to lga-ve the end ] fss fnrms nf cuEnhination 

to ocher investigators. Moreover, sociology is the inclto 
sivo and cooidittatirafp only as it is the fundamental, social 
science . So far from being merely the sum of the social 
sciences it is rather their eoTnnsnn basEa. Its far-reaching 
principles are the postulates of Special sciences, and as such 
they eeSl'dioate the whole body of social ganaralizatlcins 
and bind them together in a large &dentilie whose- Not 
concerned with every asnect and grouping cf social phe- 
nomena. fundamental sociology is i in armed hue between che 
orgunic sciences on the one hand, and the- political and 
historical sciences oij flic other haul, Sociology is -diser- 
cUtEO-ted f/ojtj psychology, as psychology is d:fi£eran.ti4t(fd 
from biology. The special social sciences are rijffereatia- 
tioiis of sociology. 
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Yet after all, have we not overlooked an imnnrtanE 
possibility? iJ&v it not to that the fundamental social 
science, granting chat there must be one, is do new and 
unfamiliar knowledge, but ia simply one of those older 
sciences that we hitve called special; polities, for example, 
or political economy'? 

The tun cl amenta! social science. whatever it is, must 
not taka far granted social data that admit, of ecEentifo 
explanatioji by reduction to simpler terms, Tf either 
political economy Or the tbGQry of the state. Or any Gth*! 
social! science, builds on asaumptiona that are, denjenetrar 
blY, deductions From more elementary social truths, such 
a science has tio claim io logical precedence, Whether 
its interpretations are- objective or subjective in form. t.ha 
ultimate social science nin£t reduce its SUbjciCt-mattcr to 
primary social phenomena, or to incipient social isociYes- 

80 far, then, as the oliisetLYe interpretation ia concerned, 
□either political ccon-otay nor po'ikios can pretend that it 
goes back to primary facia in the social category. 

Both frankly assume without explanation the phenomena 
of human association - 

It is trim that syate mstk works on political economy 
Lave usually mol adad discussions of the Malthusian theory 
cf population, and of the hypothesis of the diminishing 
returns of (and, and have thereby put forward partial ei- 
pisuiatinns of the interaction between population and ire 
enTLronmeut- Bat these discussions ore not logically pacta 
of political economy proper, Many of the text writers 
hare long siriee recognized that they ora merely data, the 
constructive study of which, on their own merit*, must 
ultimately fall within sociology, Further, oven if we In* 
elude them in political economy, they do aob lice □ nut far 
&SSOC ifctiijn, Pormlation may increase at any possible mlu, 
and, on account of the unequal returns from land, the 
increase may be distributed unevenly, sparely hero and 
densely there, but people do not therefore necessarily 
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&0BMMfi±e, As much Jts this political econ-uimy admits by 
ita procedure* for an aU its further diacuseiuns — of CO- 
operation and iLc dmaicm of labour. of combi ncuuli and 
competition, of exoh&ngu find distribution — political econ- 
omy assumes at once ihe whole social milmi. The bene- 
IlLS flowing iron: thu ecnncmio lornai o£ association react 
favourably on association hi general, hut they flKi not tie 
first cause of association They COtlld nCfc hara come into 
existence before aasociiLtioE itself wan established^ 

In like manner, in political JsClbuco ds it has been written, 
there hare been, since Aristotle^S day, long prefatory ac- 
counts of the origiriS of bllniia comnumitaes, uauftjjy Lucre 
elaborations of the pat-riarcbal theory, Bat the ereafast 
step forward that political science hae made in recent years, 
has been its discovery that Lta province is not ccoxteiiEive 
wxth the investigation oi tDiticty* and that tfiH lines of 
demarcation can be definitely drawn. In bis important 
work o(l “■Political Science and Comparative Oonstitu- 
nonal Law./' Professor Burgess Jins not only sharply dti- 
tbiguiHltcd the goTerncneat from tan abate, but for the first 
pme in political philosophy Luc Las clearly distinguished 
the stain as it :t organized in the flonstltution from the 
State behind the constitution- “A population speaking 1 a 
common language and hawing ideas as to the fundamental 
principlfits of rights and yrrongii, and resident upon a terri- 
tory separated by high mountain ranges (XT broad bodies of 
'Viler, Ot by (ilimatia differences, from other ccTriioiy,” 1 
Buck is ihe stare behind the ocmstitiition. It ,J presents us 
with the natural hisLi of it true and permanent political 
e&tab&jehmenti” It in ik the womb of oofiatitutions and of 
revolution^/' Political scicuce studies the sL-.ilu within 
the constitution and. shows how it expresses its will in nrL-i 
of gUrCIrlniien t. it inquires how this state witliin the coin 
etitneion is created and moulded by the state behind the 

i Ll Tbc Amisr^itViiriinci^'^-cftrib,'' Pvltiteai Sconce ^H<rricr|fr,T(nE. I.> 
Nfl r l r Mamt, lBES,. p, 1C. 
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conetitotaoi^ tiit lMj^nd tbia poMtiwI aci^n-c-e proper does 
ant go. The State behind the ttmatitatioDL nr natural 
society as we should otherwise tali it, is for poll ties, its for 
politick encinniiiY-, a datum. The detailed study of its 
origins and evolution falls within the province of anthology. 

Passing now to subjective interpretations, or the expjt- 
r.aaon of social phenomena in terms of moesve, it appears 
that here, algo, the special social seLcnees assume certain 
premises, which, on further eK&TOiTUULon* are found 10 be 
sociological truth*, neither simple nor elementary. 

We Trill begin, as bnfnie t with political economy, Econo- 
mists have lately gained new insight into the nature of the 
premises of economic theory. They arc no longer content 
to describe their science as concerned merely with material 
wealth, The psychological noraeackture chat is (hiding 
its w&v bo rapidly into current economic discussion is sig- 
nificant chiefly flf now point.- of view and of an important 
change of perspective- The purely mental phenomena of 
wenfs and satisfactions are brought into the foreground, 
The production oi material eouimudiLiaa is no longer placed 
Arse iu e7i position ; for It is seen chat certain laws of cco 
nnmic choice govern the wh{de process nf product! on and 
exchange. Many years ago President Walkftr described 
consumption as the dynamics of wealth, and we are now just 
beginning do uutlcistaiid how much the term may mean. 
Desires, it is cadent are the motive forces of the economic 
world. According' to tlLEir varying numbers* intensities, 
and forma are shaped the outward activities of man and the 
myriad phases of industry and trado- 

Bnt what, thou. of tbs origin of desires themselves? 
What condition* have determined their evolution from 
those Crildc, primitive wants nf a purely animal eakteUCC, 
that the savage shares with baboons im-d wild gorillas, up to 
those of the ( ’good gorilla/' as Renin hss Oftlted him, Lhe 
euih of gentle instincts and cultivated tastes? These arc 
interesting question^ hat the eOGQCrakt docs not answer 
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tkfclB. He takes dcsi r e& as be finds them* Save in so far as 
be duds it necf-JS-tiry, in working out the dynamic phases of 
his subject, to observe rhe reactions of economic life itself 
upon desire, But in gene i ad, d^fi-ipas are (ior him tte prem- 
ises of an intricate deductive Bcherae, ar.d nothing more- 
How 'is it with the theoiy of the state? Political 
science, ton, hods its premises m facts of bum ail LmlurCr 
The motive iovees of polildcal life, as of economic life, are 
the desires of men, hut they are no longer merely individ- 
ual desires, ind tboy are no lougnr desires for satisfactions 
that must come for else tuosc- pan in material forms- They 
are design massed and generalized : desires felt simutian& 
nti&ly and continuously by thousands, or even by miUiums 
of men, who are bv chem simnltanDondy moved, to con- 
certed, action, They urc desires 01 what vrC taey oaU the 
encial mind ifl distinction from the individual mind!, and 
thev are chiefly for such ideal Llii: j^rs os anconal power and 
renown, oi conditions cf liberty and peace. Transmuted 
into will-, they bwjmnje the phenomenon of sovereignty — 
the obedience -ro m pelling power nf cbe scat?. Political 
science ckstribes these gigantic forces of "he saeial Blind 
and studies their action J but it COOCerns icaelf with their 
genesis no more than political economy concerns itself with 
the gefleSLa of individual deslrei- It simply assumes far 
everv nation a national character, and is content that the 
politicaJ cenacitntion of the State m be scientifically 
deduced from tbe character assumed, Jt tafees the fact, of 
Sovereignty and buddy upon it* and does not speculate how 
sovftre] enty came to be, at did Hobbes and Tvocko and 
Itoussfcau- It starts esjwtly whore Aristiitiu started, with 
the dietuiD. chat man is a political animaL 

There is a group of aoienoes that am concerned with 
vajioua special phases of the social mind- The foundation 
nf those Is comparative! philology, which Heuuu, writing in 
lfySorthe future of science, with clear vision and with 
happy phrase deacrihod as “ the fisacC scicneO of thiugs 
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intellectual. 1 ’ On this science have been buLJh the sci onCra 
of cOflipftTstiva mythology and Mmpfroiive religion, and 
rua Lories arc even now acouncmkring Shr Lx science of com- 
parative arc, Of flil theae sciences.; ns of economics and 
politics. the postulates. net always dktiiictEy Stated but 
always implied, are human desim; far aspiration ia but 
deairc blending itself vrii.h belief and rts in g into the ideal. 
Unlike eeouunnos and polities, however, iheae trioaces of 
cnltuIO do tfl Eom 03 tenc deal directly wish the genesis of 
tbe mental States that am their postulates- Bnt they study 
tbem only 10 very special phases and with e narrowly Spe- 
cific purpose. Upon The broad question of the evolution 
and ultimate causation of desires in general they have no 
occasion to enter. 

Thus it would appear that there is no one of the recog- 
nized social sciences '’Finch .investigates the origin of Lhe 
motives that arc assumed: to acconnt for nil that occurs 
in the social life of muoltind. Yet the origin is not 
hidden- The causation has not been analyzed because it 
has been thought that SO simple a thing could not need an 
explanation, Association, comradeship, and cooperation 
have converted the wild, gorilla into the gone! gorilla and 
have brought, it to pass thuL in the quaint word.-! nf 
Bacon, “thera is in mau : S nature a secret mnlinitLioU and 
motion towards love of others, which if it be not spent on 
some one or a few. doth naturally spend itself towards 
many, and maketh men become humane and charitable, 
as it is seen sometimes in friatS-'' Or to drop the figure 
" fnr it is nothing more, since the human progenitor 
must have been a social and companionable sort of ape, 
and on gorilla at all — It has been the rubbing together of 
cruJti mi to tea that bos made fine natures. It hue buufl the 
weEL-ciigb judnite multiplication of sensations, experiences, 
and suggestions, dae to The prolonged amd intimate gre- 
gfmoDSness of human hordes in those tawuiablo environ- 
ments where population could become relatively dense. 
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that. hae created the Hiimswi mind and fllltd it with the 
innumerable Wftliia that impel To ce&seless effort and to 
tireless; questioning ol the unknown, TLiatjLK “ iron sharp- 
CiLfetb. iron 60 R man sbfttpenatii ihc cpEmtetefflC* of his 
friend,” was the earliest and ft* greatest discovery ever 
made in sociology., 

If tit foregoing account is logical and true to iagf, 
no one of the particular social sciences is tile primary 
Hcicr.cB nC society, either fed ar. objective or as a subjective 
exp] camion - 

Tlemaitling to be considered, however, is the question 
whether this conclusion holds good of the lelation of 
sociology bo certain abstract sciences, which, though not 
properly social sciences, arc; nevertheless concerned with 
phenomena chib are not only psychical but also social in 
character, 

Sociology is not an abstract science , 1 chough like every 
other true seiunce it omploja obsnacuoD ; both in dis* 
criminating the phenomena that it studies from pheHoni- 
ena of other kinds, ami in following Out the Operations of 
the particular force or mot-iv* by which the phenomena of 
this given class, are, in fiint, differentiated JrOtn phenomena 
of other classes. An abstract, eeifeiM is one that thus 
trar.es the extenEiou or the working of a single principle, 
force, or motive, through aEl its manifeateEiona, and at- 
tempts- nothing more. A concrete selenco is one that 
does all that tti abstract- science does, and then stodiiss 
the ways in which the manifeatatioca of the particular 
force or motive that it lias discovered ar* combined with 
the inanifestatioos of other forces or motives to create the 

1 LL Tb«Tfl 1? urc ahrtrsnt ndficce *i Sociology whith 'It&’rt.ri -nntof ligiiT 
tlin j^rcLal i:,,rr.|-,l iui-Jnuj uritbii ftiia 'A3 Inunururir. of anmuBi, nini-LI^ 
gosling c-rmnnimEllM. Any sacb HtoCAtf- GCtence In i nert Ggoieai ol the 
ImadiLiUca, , ,’ 1 ' Pinkr;, " OntLima, ci COsaliiO FUlO80?hj ,' + Tfll. I-, 
p, lilS, 
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concrete groupings of the. real 'vorld. And such, exactly. 
IS iha scope of sociology- Like biology imd psychology is 
occupies itself with concrete groupings 0? phenomena. 
The hist principle of seeied evolution that it fonndUteS 
are concrete truths. 1 It is a- descriptive, klEtOii&d, and 
explanatory Account of society, regarded, AS a thoroughly 
concrete reality. In like man tier, the special social seiences 
algo, be differentiations of sociology^ ana con-crete studies- 

Admitting,, then, that, political economy ftt usually de- 
fined and. taught is a Bpeeial social science. which Ee lcgi- 
□ally a differentiation fflf sociology, an objector nifty claim 
that we now have an abstract or pure economic, which 
constats of theories of subjective utility, subjective cost, 
Arid subjective value, and which, so fftr from being ft 
parr or hm-Uvii of sociology. ii logically antecedent te tt-11 
brunehes. 

From another quarter mav come e similar objection, 
that abstsaet ethiea, alto, regarded as a science a£ ideal 
right, is an analysis of social motive a, ami is therefore 
antecedent to sociology. 

These objections not only are inherently plausible, but 
they may a-erin to derive support also from the conceded 
necessity of subjective interpretations in the social fiances 
generally. If choices are not capricious, are they not 
governed hy considerations Of utility and of right? Are 
not subjective utility and ideas ol right the: e fore logically 
and develnpmentaily antecedent TO society? Though 
chore vert uo society, would not the individual who lived 
in contact with nature enjoy subjective utility every time 
he ate hie fond ur lay Ln the sun ? Alight hs not have 
notions of light and wrung ? If so, arc not the theories of 
utility and ci right precedent to sociology ? 

Without entering here upon a diacuEaia)'- ol a tty tlieOTy 

l Ci, SorlnlnjTy arid tbc At strict Sdciieefi,’ 1 J.vnteii Of' £iV? AsAOitOb 

Jc'z'fcmu of ftHJicat oruJ i’ceiu_ r a'cwrkK. Y-aL- V., Nc- ft, >i-5 , t c b , lSKS, 

p. Do. 
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of choices. it may bt conceded at once tbitL the mere 
beginniogs of utility ane psychical phenomena antecedent 
to society » iiiul, At Lins sMnB time, it must be maintained 
that all subsequent developments of utility presuppose 
social relations. 

Jti the modern theory of aubjeedve utility ai formulated 
tv Bentliam. Gossan, JevonS;. and later economists, a dis- 
tinction ia made between initial and marginal 1 utility. 
By ini dal utility is meant the satisfaction due to tie con- 
sumption of a first necessary portion,. Or increment, ol any 
useful commodity, us, for exampletthe thirsty man’s enjoy- 
ment of a single gloss of water. By muriiiti&l Utility is 
meant die satisfaction derived from a final ineremeut} as 
from the las-c half glass of water offered, 01‘ from a dual 
mouthful of food. Till is diatinedon has been regarded 
hicberto as purely analytical and at* tract, and a? valuable 
for economic theory only* In fact it is concrete and his- 
torical, oud Lc is of the f.ns: importance lor sociology, 

No argument is necessary 10 Jemorwriitg that a nuli- 
meotarv consoinuFuieas of initial utilidcs precedes social 
relations. Living creatures. capable of recognizing cadi 
other are capable of disrringmiiliiiig food objects, and are 
tberaforg L-apILbie of recognising initial utilities. 3 

With marginal utility the case is wholly different- In 
proof of this assertion it is necessary first to oipose a 
fallacy of definition. Tbtrn bus been in recent economic 
writing a tendency to use the term 11 aubjaptiTe utility " Os 
if it meant merely plessuratdu feeling, however- slight, and 
nnthing whatever in addition to pleasure, or in combina- 
tion with it- If this usage is not abandoned, eonoomistfl 
will find themselves involved in hopeless difficulties, The 

i JevuoS Cafifc ibB wrtf ■' fl-iaJ.," 11 UzygLnaJ 11 Li llit bfiCMT AmnricBi. 
UStgB. 

4 Cf, ‘JTJtflitr, Ecqc.loe.Lcb, and Sociology, 1 ' yim 2 (E r s of (Ilf jlirt-infiin 
of F&fin'caE ciTicf jJiiCfttl iSmbs*, VqL. V., Ho. 8. Jffl-rpinpflr, 
1694 ; cl ASM FattflD, “The Be-rlnoizif at Utility, b JkwsJs vf i&* £mr.ri- 
ee i! _Si:uc!rr^p rcTid f^orinE Veil, t'_, Xd. 3 , ££= i ---U -tLl'. 
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pi Faaure element lii subjective utility must be more than 
inliDltesimid. It nrnflt be of sufficient magnitude, to ba™ 
importaaca for coiiaciousnuM , and to admit of appreciable 
diaCLUctnona of snore or less. Bendas, pleasure is not che 
only filament Subjective utility is pleasurable feeling 
combined with knowledge tkn. the pleasure if consequent* 
upon an external condition or- thing, namely, an objective 
utility . 1 It is yJeatst™ attributed fw an external 
Uulesa ibis intellectual factor ia included. the whole theory 
of utility, which has been constructed with SO much labour 
fills into rule, for the thfioiy ferns always tacitly assumed, 
as its minor premise, that varying states of feeling Ftre 
accompanied by BOSSie sueasure of kllO'd' ledge of tbs quiili* 
tativt] oi qaanhitatira changes in external conditiOflS to 
which the states of feeling rwpnnd. Initial utility, accord- 
ingly, is an appreciable pLeaaaie consciously attributed to 
an internal cause, and marginal utility is an appreciable 
pleasure consciously attributed to a final M tnarginal activ- 
ity of an external cause. Ill addition to n difference be- 
tween initial and dual feeling, merely as feeling, marginal 
utility involves a. perception of a difference between an 
initial and a marginal action of the same cause. 

TF thia criticism Es accepted, tine question about marginal 
Utility and social evolution, becomes as clear as the ques- 
tion about the precedence of initial utility, If it is certain 
time an incipient consciousness ul initial utility la antece- 
dent to association it is not. lass certain tliat nifiCCiatioil 
is antecedent tn a discrimination oE marginal from initial 
causation, and therefore to a eougcMUeaeBs of marginal 
utility- Tliree different reasons support this, a&scrtion- 
Firat, merely as a matter of feet the psychical beginnings 
of association are observed in the lowest known forms oi 

1 Hat ilia wcbntail d:;.t1 action, tc'vrcn tiil-jcflUTC: Mil CLjccaive iisliatj, 
ESF! 11 Tbs Conrrptj, at TTli'.L-.y, VbLtik, r.nd Glut,"' rsad a!, Lac iVsaJjjU^oa 
Mr^-jnir ni tie AmiiLiu Eraaomk ABMiQilML, Sc UeCftnwr, l&M. 
Pu.'j.rVflaJiOiiJ of [Hr JmeruCirii A’eu i(.-r.iic XViL, VI., Ndt 

1 *nd li, Juaaiwy and March, 
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rammci 111^;, 1 while perceptions of marginal utility ei£ 
discovered only in more llighiy etc velopei organisms 
Second, aud in partial tiplarjation uf these facts oi obsei- 
vfttiflB, WE know tlmt. association multiplios ean^elous 
OTcper-eneos i if it hay played the part ifl lUCrltaL evolution 
that ii attributed to it in tins present volume s it ha-: been 
a chief agent in differentiating and LBeeeasitig pleasurable 

fsfllmg, Liri.il in developing the intelligence that pCC’ 

ceivoa tlis relation betweea states of ladling and their 
objective conditions. Thirds and in further applanation 
of tha observed tacts, the survival of ammol life in the 
struggle fur esiatenoe depeuda oti high fertility, or on 
the muiucl aid inherent in association, or on mental 
resources.. High fertility is antagonistic to menwl evo)u- 
tinn and mental evolution is at Lhe fiipfiltfi* of high 
fertility, 1 It W&8 as&Mtatum that ensued survival during 
the transition from anrvivnl by a physiological process 
tn survival by a psychological process^ Without associa- 
tion COE.aci.OllS life eoisld tifivpr have arrived at tha - . etiigB 
of development io which a perception of marginal u tali' 
tics is possible. 

Subjective cost is h mental phenomenon yet more eoin- 
nles thau marginal utllisy, since it involves the perceplLLin 
of a doable sec of Dehttimis, oamety, first those confliituc- 
in|T tuhjcjctive utility itself, end second, a, further relation 
asisting between subjective Utility and afforr, or between 
tuh^eedve utility aud some other mouo cif paiu,. 

More complex yet is subjaetiv-e value, Even more ab- 
surd than, the ideiilifoition oE subjective Utility with 
mcra pleasure baa been the idoati fixation of subjective 
value with pleasurc- 

i see erpecLa'flv Alfreit I5 Lobl, ''Hus Fsjchic Life a: Miau-Or^iiiisuiSj 11 
tul □, U&rd Mcrgm. M UmreMiuctloa w CompiraUve r^yaiiokigy.'' 

*&?G 71 C<ir, "Ti-s F/LrcIpU* rf B&atngy,” Fart VI, , awl BrowwJI. 

“Tlifl SlgniJlLiiL.ee ot A nccTfiasin- Eirl'a ElaW. 11 4A? ^rrt^.nesn 

jttuI Jli/tial StJpnw, VdI. V. r Kft. I, July, ltttti. 
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Only the briefest occount of the subject con be given 
here. 3 When A variety of objective utilities Sms been 
attained, and a range of choice Is thereby presented to 
sacq individual oonsciouanesFi; a oompatrUon of n-ilitieg 
with one .another, and with than' rCaptetive uosts, is mi-ill 6. 
Utilities and cost-; ire pictured in imagination liefosre they 
ftte actually e^periencet!, and different iudgmsLita are 
formed about (hern. The ejfcuti ve Utilities;. in particular, 
are fiatiniAted, By theae are meant the reliuit e cctpabi lity 
of Lite kinds and quantities of commodity to afford satis- 
faction under varying coaui Lions uf want. The effeiiiivs 
utility of a ton of coal is not the same in July as in 
February. For comparative estimates of effective utiiiiies 
we use the term 11 valuations-' 1 Subjective value is an esti- 
mate oi an effective utility that :s etill prospective- It 
results from a comparison of different utilities and differ- 
ent coats - Obviously these mental operations cue not 
simple and they are out performed by oreatu re5 h if such 
there are, chat can lie said to owe uuthiug to association. 
Subjective vidua appear.* only in a sopel-V- 

Tlie whole oonelusion, LiLcrnfortt ill tbs simplest terms, 
is dint, from t.bs beginning, pleasurable and painJtll fetd- 
inge within And assoekitiun without have been inseparably 
bound togs then IuLijaI utility is ftuteueefant to aascicia- 
Lion, but asKioiatiou in antecedent to marginal utility. To 
subjective cost, and to subjective value. The subjective 
interpretation of society in terms of these latter coucen- 
tions cannot possibly take us all the way back to sod.nl 
foundations in, anidygig, or to social beginnings in time. 
Social evolution is antecedent to ad refill euLunt.* of utilitY- 
Wlicu + in tie course of social evolution,, the refinerncais 
appear, they eater as new factors into the process, and 

> Fi?r ^0 laical pmoti Utica cf ilila aulijeuE, sec "The Idct usd 
DsfiiiLtiuTi of Veilae, >L t^d LxJiint Oir American Econuznic Aswclarion 
0.1 ChiUtnnqiLi, AizRugt, lflfiQL TuMtaftipw! uf [/It £w.Tiun\ ^ranc-mrt 
AtS!>r.i*itibT. . TuL VILL, Xl. Ij J aTirkV T’ . 
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urii thenceforth antecedent to many of the higher Or more 
complicated sociai deveSopmemia- These latter, there- 
fans, bat these only, admit □! tbs subjective mteL-pret&tion 
■U terms of any utilitarian theory that gnea hfiyond in 
account enf the merest leii tiill utility - 

Eclurtiing now to the previous question. it is plain, T 
tbinb 1 that in. SO far as we can dttenuifi.# the matter by 
an examination of tbe sequencer of phenomena, un entire 
science of ishstract economics cannot be regarded as. prece- 
dent to gctcinlogy as a whole, 

Uy a similar argument, :t. could be shown. that abstract 
ethics does not precede Sociology as a whole, although 
portions of aaciology presuppose eth i ca) theories. W h ether 
nr not notions of right and wiulig begin to dawn, in cpn- 
SuiOtiSUesa before any doeial relations are established, 
their development is a result of association. 

Even if such relations of sequence among- social, eco- 
nomic, aid Ethical phenLuucna could nr>cbe shown in detail. 
ihei« is a psychological sequence iu the evolution of knowE- 
edgo which cannot ho ignored, and which ccmcluaively 
determines the relation cF abstract economies and abstract. 
Ethics tn a ecinUrete semiology. The ab&tract sciences have 
cot been developed in an mteUeccnal vacuum- AH ab- 
stract science preaupposcs concrete science. 

That this perfectly obvious and familiar truth hag been 
ignored hv the writers who have put economics and eilhe^ 
bLdure sociology, must be amounted for by a, perplexing 
difficulty which it geeras lq present. If all abstract prin- 
ciples presuppose the descriptive and historical mutter of 
concrete science, and if the explanatory parts of concrete 
science presuppose abstract principles, is not the unity of 
e-voiy science destroyed ? If poria of economics presup- 
pj.5 o parts of sociology, and parts of sociology presuppose 
pans of oooriomioa, have wc either LoonOilLics or soci- 
ology? If mathematical principles were derived ftum 




